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RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


ye disturbances which have taken place in St. Peters- 
burg, and the open display of disaffection in Poland, 
add new complications to the puzzling and unsettled condi- 
tion of Europe. It is not surprising that the vexatious 
police administration of Russia should be especially irritating 
to the educated young men of the middle classes. When an 
Admiral administers a University on a system which might 
be applicable to a man-of-war, it is perfectly intelligible that 
students should be discontented and angry. In the imme- 
diate dispute, it is not improbable that the Government may 
be in the right, for the artificial encouragement of a penni- 
less class of advocates and professors can seldom be consistent 
with sound policy. As a general rule, it is desirable that 
a liberal education should be confined to those who can pay for 
it. The eleemosynary foundations of England were established 
in an age when social gradations were too strongly defined 
to be endangered by the ambition of low-born scholars ; but at 
the present time, learning and refinement are, in this country, 
generally associated with easy circumstances, and the in- 
fluence arising from education consequently operates on the 
side of order. If the Russian Government has deliberately 
aimed at similar objects, no better proof could be afforded 
of its genuine liberality and wisdom ; but it could scarcely 
be expected that a young democracy, trained under a levelling 
despotism, would appreciate the conditions of freedom and 
of national improvement. The students understand only 
that they are deprived of a customary privilege by the re- 
fusal of gratuitous admission to the lecture-rooms, It may be 
doubted whether they would have submitted to the authority 
of reason and argument, but it was certain that they would 
not be convinced by insult and by the use of military 
force. One of the superior officers is said to have encouraged 
the soldiery by an appeal to their feelings which is curiously 
illustrative of the cynical simplicity of Russian administra- 
tion. “ You know,” said the General, “that these students 
“ will, in a year or two, be clerks in the public offices, and 
“here is an opportunity of revenging yourselves beforehand 
“ for the frauds and oppressions which they will perpetrate 
“at your expense.” It is true that the effects of academic 
training, as exemplified in the lower ranks of the échin or 
official hierarchy, are not altogether satisfactory ; but only a 
thorough Russian would speak of the rascality of the Civil 
Service as the consequence of an immutable law. In 
German universities, the revolutionary theories and mildly 
riotous propensities of the indigenous youth have long 
been regarded as suitable preparations for a life of un- 
broken official pedantry and routine; but the students of 
St. Petersburg have not hitherto enjoyed the privilege of 
sowing their political wild oats with impunity. Their dis- 
content and turbulence are perfectly natural, yet it is difficult 
to explain their persevering audacity. Resistance to the 
police and to the army seems so absolutely hopeless that the 
accounts of the recent disturbances suggest the possible 
existence of some organized conspiracy. Although the stu- 
dents have no hold on the army, some of the. officers may 
share in the resentment which the Emprror’s measures have 
undoubtedly created among the landed nobility. The social 
revolution which is now proceeding is unfortunately ob- 
noxious to the class which feels most acutely the want of 
political freedom. 

All the agitation which prevails in Russia may perhaps 
be the immediate result of the more liberal tendencies of 
the Government during the present reign. Nevertheless, 
evil, as ancient moralists declared, is the offspring of evil, 
and not of good. NicHoas suppressed disaffection by force, 
and he was content to reign by a mixture of corruption and 
of terror over a silent and servile population. His suc- 
cessor, with a more generous ambition, has desired to elevate 


his subjects ; and the relaxation which was the indispensable 
commencement of his task necessarily gives occasion for 
disorder. It is the peculiarity of despotism, that it prepares 
nothing, that it organizes nothing, and that it involves 
the risk of explosion as soon as the external pressure is 
removed or weakened. The Russia of 1861 is what 
Nicnotas made it; and the policy of his son must be 
judged by the consequences which it may produce in another 
generation. It may be difficult for foreigners to apportion 
their sympathies fairly between a beneficent ruler and subjects 
who take the first opportunity of struggling against ancient 
abuses. It is highly probable that Russia is destined, at her 
own expense, to provide the world with many important 
political lessons. It was truly said that the civilization which 
began with Peter the Great was rotten before it was ripe ; 
but the capabilities of the nation have still to be developed, 
and perhaps the form of Government which is best suited to 
the Russian character may be discovered by practical experi- 
ment. There is no reason to suppose that the overthrow of 
the existing monarchy would facilitate the reforms which are 
required, and, until a middle class grows up, there appear 
to. be no materials for the establishment of a constitutional 
stem. 
The renewed hostility of Poland to the Government is 
entirely different in its causes and character from native 
Russian discontent. The memory of the monstrous iniquity 
which was perpetrated in the last century has been kept 
alive by a long continuance of oppression and of bad faith. 
ALEXANDER I, at one time commanded the willing allegiance 
of the Poles, and at the Congress of Vienna he profited by 
their adhesion to the only claimant of their territory who 
offered to restore and preserve the greater part of the former 
kingdom. His amateur liberalism was gratified by the 
nominal grant of a Polish Constitution, while prudent states- 
men foresaw that absolute monarchy at St. Petersburg was 
wholly incompatible with freedom at Warsaw. As soon as the 
representatives of the nation attempted to oppose the 
Imperial will, ALEXANDER, who had in his later years re- 


lapsed into a simple despot, unhesitatingly broke the 


promises which had preceded his accession to the Polish 
throne. His brother Constantine, as Viceroy, tormented 
the people into rebellion, and Nicnoxas, after his hard-won 
victory, attempted, with characteristic narrowness, to reduce 
the ancient kingdom into a Russian province. He dis- 
couraged the use of the native language, he persecuted the 
indigenous religion, and he boasted, among his domestic and 
foreign sycophants, of his contempt for constitutions, while 
he professed a comparative respect for purely democratic 
systems of government. The period of repression had 
lasted so long that the hopes of Polish patriotism were gene- 
rally regarded as extinct. During the war of 1855, all the 
European Governments concurred in discountenancing any 
movement which it might have been embarrassing to encou- 
rage and disgraceful to disavow. On the restoration of peace, 
France, which had formerly affected sympathy with Poland, 
ostentatiously declared herself the close ally of Russia. The 
emancipation of Italy seems first to have renewed the 
popular aspirations for independence, and it is not certain 
that Russian intrigues for the annexation of Posen and 
Galicia may not have given occasion for the commencement 
of the agitation which has since become so formidable. The 
love of national independence has been mainly cherished by 
the upper classes, and the foreign rulers have relied on the dis- 
affection to their superiors which they have carefully promoted 
among the ignorant peasantry. The gentry and the citizens of 
the towns have wisely endeavoured to cultivate tle patriotism 
of the rural population, and, with the aid of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, they seem in a great measure to have succeeded. 
Sectarian enthusiasm has often been employed in the servic 
of. freedom, and perhaps it may have been necessary t> 
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excite against a schismatic Church the indignation which 
remained dormant in the presence of a foreign soldiery and 
police, English prejudices are neutral in a conflict of 
sacerdotal pretensions between Rome and Moscow ; but the 
introduction of a theological element into a political struggle 
is always to be regretted. The subjection and partition of 
Poland were mainly facilitated by the patronage which 
CATHERINE was enabled to extend to the Orthodox, or non- 
Romanist Dissenters. The persecuted Latin Church, if it is 
true to its uniform traditions and practice, will not fail to 
persecute in turn if its votaries succeed in achieving national 
independence. The Popr himself, who has repeatedly de- 
nounced as sacrilegious all Italian resistance to temporal 
oppression, rejoices in the opportunity of fomenting 
an agitation which redeems, by a sectarian admix- 
ture, the essential justice of the cause. It is only in 
Hungary that the love of freedom assumes a purer 
and nobler form. Catholics and Protestants, priests and lay- 
men, there unite in the defence of an historical Constitution, 
while Poland, which has to raise a national fabric from the 
foundation, is obliged to debase a patriotic movement by an 
element of fanaticism. In the mean time, Russia, for the 
moment disabled for purposes of aggression, appears to have 
lost the fickle sympathy of France. In the war which may 
at any moment break out, half the Powers of Europe will 
be hampered by the presence or by the fear of domestic 
revolutions. 


VISCOUNT MONCK. 


HE Canadians will learn, by this week’s mail, with feel- 

ings of qualified satisfaction, that rumour has not 
exaggerated the intensity of Lord Patmerston’s devotion to 
his friends. Tuesday’s Gazette announces that Lord Mut- 
GRAVE is no longer the only whipper-in to whom the Colonies 
have been made to pay a rich reward for useful, though 
humble, services in the lobbies of the House of Commons. 
Setting aside the antiquated notion that the power of 
governing is a useful accomplishment in a Governor, this dis- 
posal of patronage is not unnatural, It is very difficult to 
know what to do with whippers-in. They are selected ex- 
clusively for their social qualities—in fact, any higher capa- 
city would unfit them for their duties ; and in this hard 
prosaic world the rewards of social amiability are few. 
Occasionally, they are shelved in some cosy corner of a 
public office. But the English public are too keenly inte- 
rested in the exercise of domestic patronage to permit this 
to be a very safe proceeding. It is better to ship them off to 
some refuge beyond the seas, where distance may lend ob- 
scurity to the view. It is a far cry from Canada to England ; 
and nobody reads colonial newspapers in London. Even if 
any importunate enthusiast should try to excite the indigna- 
tion of the House of Commons, it is always easy to rescue 
him, as Colonel Gore Browne has been rescued, by the safe 
and simple machinery of a count-out. With so much to be 
said in its favour, and two successive precedents to establish 
it, there can be little doubt that the claim of subordinate 
whippers-in to Colonial Governorships will become part of 
our unwritten constitutional law. It is said that Mr. 
KyatcuButt-Hucvuessen has already applied for the re- 
version of Australia when it falls in; and if there should 
be a change of Government, we understand that, in con- 
formity with Lord Patmerstoy’s new standard of qualifica- 
tion, Lord Henry Lennox’s claim to the Governor-General- 
ship of India is regarded in Conservative circles as inde- 
feasible. 

If a Governor were merely a sort of idol—a rude repre- 
sentation of distant Royalty, set up to enable the colo- 
nists to exercise their loyal feelings without too great an 
effort of imagination—we should take no exception to this 
new system of appointments. If he were no more than the 
of is—a well-dressed lay-figure in 
the centre of a mimic Court—the want of intellectual power 
would be a positive recommendation. An apprenticeship 
under Sir Witu1am Hayter was perhaps the fittest schooling 
for a post of mere representation that can be conceived. 
There is no better preparation for the duty of flattering in- 
tractable colonists than the duty of wheedling malcontent 
M.P.’s. Unfortunately, the duties of Governors extend rather 
beyond this range. Recent experience in New Zealand has 
given us a costly warning of a Governor's power for good or 
evil over the lives and fortunes of our fellow-subjects, and 
over our own finances. The Government in Downing-street 


have felt the full gravity of the emergency, and have 


endeavoured to atone for the careless patronage to which 
Colonel Browne owes the post he lately held by promptly 
superseding him, and sending the ablest administrator in the 
whole colonial service to fill his place. Even with this assis- 
tance, we shall be fortunate if we escape the reproach and 
the burden of an internecine war of races. But the troubles 
of New Zealand are a pastime compared to the difficulties 
that await the new Governor-General of Canada; and 
Colonel Browne is a RicHetiev compared to the whipper-in 
who has been sent to meet them. A greater complication of 
perplexities and dangers never before greeted a young aspirant 
trying his ’prentice-hand at government for the first time. 
There is the hatred of the Americans, which he must guard 
against, and yet not provoke ; there is the Abolitionism of 
the colonists, which he must humour, and yet curb ; and there 
is the changeful policy of his chiefs at home, to which he 
must be always ready, at the first hint, to adapt his own. 
Colonel Rankin’s arrest and Mr. Sewarn’s Circular indi- 
cate, with sufficient clearness, the explosive nature of the 
materials over which Lord Monck will have to watch. 
Nothing is more difficult than to preserve at once the inaction 
and the immunities of a neutral in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of two embittered combatants. All along the enormous 
frontier of the valley of the St. Lawrence, and throughout the 
whole expanse of the ocean in which the rival privateers are< 
cruising and Canadian vessels may be trading, occasions for dis- 
pute and provocations to collision will be constantly occurring. 
Having shaken off the trammels of their own municipal law, 
the Americans are not likely to be squeamish in observing 
the precepts of international law to a nation which they hate 
so bitterly as our own. Lord Monck may at any time be 
called upon to decide, almost on the spur of the moment, 
that most difficult of all questions—whether a national insult 
or injury should be noticed or ignored. His Government, at 
a month's distance, will be too late to undo his acts if he has 
resented too promptly, or yielded too meanly. We earnestly 
hope that, in such a predicament, he will make a wise de- 
cision ; but his training for the position is not reassuring. 
A familiarity with the intrigues of the House of Commons 
is a poor education for the solution of the most delicate pro- 
blems with which a statesman can have to deal. And it is 
likely enough that more than a mere statesman’s genius will 
be required. It is far from improbable, whether his policy 
be wise or foolish, that the duty of defending the colonists 
from armed aggression will be forced upon him. Any peace 
that the Americans may conclude must necessarily leave 
large unemployed armies upon the hands of the Washington 
Government. They will exhibit a docility very alien to the 
American character if they submit, at a moment’s notice, to 
turn their swords into ploughshares, and to return from 4 
life of martial excitement to the clerk’s desk or the back- 
woodsman’s log-hut. Every other civil war that history 
records has left behind it bands of marauders, which it has 
required either a foreign war, or the sternest repression of a 
powerful Government, to disperse. In America, foreign war 
will probably be found the only alternative ; and Canada 
will be the only prey upon which unsatiated heroism can be 
glutted. It is to the tried genius and the ripe experience 
of Lord Moncx that the Canadians will have to look for the 
defence of a vast frontier and a scanty population from the 
depredations of all the half-disciplined ruffians whom its 
poverty will force the Washington Government to disband. 
These contingencies must be perfectly familiar to the 
minds of Lord Patmexsron and his Cabinet; and he has 
appointed to meet them a man whose only political expe- 
rience lies in the useful art of stimulating lukewarm senators. 
Like several other doubtful measures, it has been judiciously 
postponed till the recess, so that all hope of arresting it has 
been vain. When the House of Commons meets, it may con- 
sole itself with the reflection that the evil is past recal. It 
need not concern itself with a future over which its votes 
will have no influence. Repeated experience has taught it 
how illusory is the control which even the Ministers of the 
Crown can exert over the quarrelsome instincts of these 
distant pro-consuls. Still more shadowy is the theoretical 
supervision of the representatives of the people. If any 
objection were now to be raised to Lord Monck’s appoint- 
ment, the reply would be that it was unfair to prejudge him, 
or to remove him until he had done something to deserve 
removal. After a time, the mail may possibly bring news 
of some terrible blunder—some hasty act of resentment, some 
indiscreet display of national pride. While the Colonial 
Minister is in the act of penning a frantic remonstrance, 
imploring his subordinate to be more pacific, another 
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mail will come in with the intelligence that the plot has 
thickened rapidly, that blows have been exchanged, that 
the English flag has been insulted, and that England 
is irrevocably pledged to war. Some indignant mem- 
ber may perhaps try to draw attention to the Governor's 
misdeeds. But he will be confidently told that it is 
too late now to inquire into the merits of the quarrel, 
that it is umgenerous to censure an absent servant of 
the Crown, and that all Parliament has to do is to vote 
abundant supplies for “the vigorous and energetic prosecu- 
“tion of the war.” All efforts that the House of Commons 
has made from time to time to control the action or: to 
enforce the responsibility of the distant representatives of 
the Sovereign have ignominiously broken down. It can, if 
it chooses, insist that these appointments shall uot be jobbed 
away to personal friends, or degraded into a recompence for 
the humblest political services. But when this opportunity 
is once let slip, its control is at an end. It must submit to 
see the ill-temper of a Bowrtne or the incapacity of a Gore 
Browne pledging England’s honour and mortgaging her in- 
dustry to the support of unjust and burdensome wars ; and 
it must make up its mind submissively to pay the bill. The 
House of Commons has learned this lesson often—in China, 
in Persia, in South Africa, in New Zealand ; but as yet, 
apparently, it has learned in vain. Our good fortune will 
be better than we deserve if the same lesson is not repeated 
in far sterner and more terrible tones from the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


or every public speaker in England properly dwells 

on the obligation of the Government to maintain perfect 
neutrality in the American contest. As the Duke of ArcyLu 
remarked the other day, both the belligerents have sufficient 
reason for fighting, and the Federalists are ouly irritated by 
the friendly suggestion that they have no practical object to 
fight for. Cotton, like many other valuable commodities, is 
highly desirable, and it is provoking that the blockade of the 
Southern ports should inflict upon all concerned an uncom- 
pensated sacrifice. The planters lose the price of their crops, 
the Lancashire mill-owners and workmen are deprived of 
the profits which might result from their capital and skill, 
and the world at large will, after a time, find itself more 
or less stinted of shirts. Many cotton-spinners who are 
working half-time probably share the opinion of Captain 
Jervis, that it would be better to risk a war with the 
United States than to incur the certain evil of distress in 
the manufacturing districts; but the question is one, not 
of comparative economical advantage, but of that higher 
expediency which coincides with morality and justice. A 
simple rule, much more ancient than power-looms, implicitly 
forbids men to covet their neighbour's cotton, as well as 
bis ox or his ass; and the sophistical objection that in 
this instance the would-be vendor is our neighbour will 
not bear serious examination. The Government of Wash- 
ington has a special property or lien on the exports of every 
hostile port which it shuts up by an effective blockade. Ac- 
cording to the English law, an owner may commit a theft of 
his own goods if he takes them out of the lawful custody of 
another; and a similar offence would be perpetrated by any 
foreign Government which, by forcing a trade with the 
cotton-growers, prevented the United States from exercising 
their belligerent rights. The injustice of their newspapers, 
the insolence of their Ministers, the capricious and menacing 
legislation of their Congress, in no degree affect the right of 
blockade or the duties incumbent on neutrals. It is not 
lawful to covet the property of a vulgar or quarrelsome 
neighbour, nor is there any intermediate state between peace 
and war. The certainty that moderation and good faith will 
be misunderstood and misrepresented affords no shadow of 
Justification for wrongful interference. Sea-Island cotton must 
be dispensed with as long as the blockade is maintained, 
unless the folly of the United States should unfortunately 
render the maintenance of peace impossible. 

Mr. Sewarp seems to represent in their coarsest form the 
national defects and prejudices of his countrymen. At the 
beginning of the contest he fawned on the seceders, he 
flattered the vanity of the Federalists, and he blustered against 
the unoffending Government and people of England. There 
is little doubt that he would have forced on an unprovoked 
war if the military system of the Union had not exploded at 
Bull's Run; and he has on many occasions treated Lord 
Lyows as well as the English Cabinet with studied dis- 


courtesy. To mere words and forms England can afford to 
be indifferent, and the calculated distinction which is always 
made in favour of France excites amusement rather than 
indignation. Most persons have smiled to see a spiteful 
woman lavish attentions on one guest for the sole purpose of 
marking a slight to another ; and Lord Russet1 is not likely to 
be afflicted with jealousy of M. THouveNgL, although he may 
not stand as high as the French Minister in Mr. Sewarp's 
real or ostensible good graces. The Government of Wash- 
ington ought to take care that ill-will or ill-breeding is not 
allowed to exaggerate itself into practical outrage. England 
will not take offence at provocations which can be over- 
looked, but a great nation may always be forced into a war. 
The protection of the QueEn’s subjects from personal wrong is 
a duty in which the Government | as no choice, and if illegal 
imprisonments are not followed by explanation and redress, 
the consequences to both couniries may be lamentable. It 
is said that, in answer to remonstrances against political 
arrests of English subjects, Lord Lyons has been informed 
by Mr. Sewarp that all persons must be content to submit 
to the necessities of the time, and that the English Govern- 
ment cannot expect its own interpretation of the American 
Constitution to be accepted at Washington. It may be 
hoped that there is some inaccuracy in the report of a com- 
munication which, according to the published version, would 
be at the same time silly and affronting. If the people of the 
United States choose formally to adopt the purest system of 
despotism, resident foreigners must be content to acquiesce 
in the suspension of their freedom; but the hardships 
which they may endure must be justified by law, and 
not by executive caprice. Their own Governments are 
bound to take care that their respective subjects enjoy all 
the benefits aud immunities to which they are entitled 
according to the law of the country where they reside. 
If a complaint of injustice is made, the legality of the 
proceeding must be discussed with equal freedom by both 
the States which are concerned in the transaction. The 
Constitution of the United States is the rule of international 
obligation between the authorities of the Republic and the 
aliens who may be temporarily subject to its jurisdiction. 
The English Government is, in case of dispute, as fully 
entitled as the President and his Secretary of State to argue 
from the terms of the document by which both are bound ; 
and if Lord Lyons interprets the Constitution rightly, Mr. 
Sewarp may be both expected and required to accept his 
conclusions, although they are drawn by a foreigner. If a 
Frenchman were sentenced to death in England for a mere 
misdemeanour, the French Government would be fully jus- 
tified in exacting redress for an injustice which would consist 
in a violation of English law. It may be assumed that no 
possible occupant of the Foreign Office would, in reply to 
such a remonstrance, claim for his own Government the 
exclusive right of interpreting the English criminal code. 

The sufferings which a rupture would entail upon England 
would far outweigh any benefit which could be derived from 
a supply of cotton, but there is no presumption in asserting 
that the evil inflicted on the Federal States would be incom- 
parably greater, as well as more immediate. On the outbreak 
of a war, the blockade would be transferred from New 
Orleans and Charleston to the Northern Atlantic ports. 
The cotton trade would be opened, the corn trade would be 
closed, and the contraband imports which pass through 
Canada would probably be little affected. No English 
Government would be so unwise as to attempt operations in 
America by land, and the United States would scarcely hope 
to maintain a maritime war. In 1812, the Federal Govern- 
ment prudently took the opportunity to pick a quarrel when 
all the efforts of England were devoted to the great struggle 
with Napoteon. At present, the conditions of a war would 
be not only altered, but reversed, although it would be deeply 
repugnant to English feeling to profit by the misfortunes and 
necessities of the shattered Union. In a just cause, the 
Americans would undoubtedly set all risk and inequality at 
defiance, but prudence ought to dissuade them from wanton 
aggression on foreigners in the midst of their own civil war. 
If they would but try the experiment of employing gentlemen 
in the conduct of affairs, they would find that courtesy and 
moderation in the conduct of business would largely increase 
their influence abroad. 

The chances of the domestic struggle still remain the 
same. The enormous armaments of the Union have thus 
far effected nothing, and there is no reason to suppose that 
any decisive operations will take place before the winter. 
The Confederates hawe effected, on the Potomac, various 
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changes of position, which their opponents seem unable to 
understand. According to Southern accounts, General 
Bravurecarp has 250,000 men in the field ; but it seems im- 
probable that the Confederate Government should waste its 
resources in maintaining so vast an army where half the 
number would suffice to keep the enemy in check. It is not 
unlikely that both belligerents are directing their attention 
to Missouri and Kentucky, nor is it improbable that the 
withdrawal of the outposts on the Potomac may be connected 
with the despatch of large reinforcements to the West. 
General Fremont has marched from his head-quarters 
at St. Louis; and the newspapers, according to their 
inveterate fashion, of course announce that the enemy 
is flying before him. It is said that the Government 
has dishonoured his bills to the amount of nearly a million 
sterling, and it certainly seems excusable to refuse a Repub- 
lican General the expense of a magnificent body-guard. 
General Fremont appears to have resolved on trying the 
effect of pomp and ostentation on the versatile tastes of his 
countrymen, and if WALLENsSTEIN returns triumphant from 
his Lutzen in the Far West, he may probably be too strong 
for the Aulic Council of Washington. The pecuniary con- 
sequences of the war are more certain than its military results. 
The enormous expenditure is maintained exclusively by loans, 
and every successive instalment will raise the rate of interest. 
_ European capitalists keep aloof from the speculation ; and in- 
digenous patriotism begins to suspect that Mr. Cuase’s 
generosity may shortly induce him to reward it at even a 
higher rate than 7°3 per cent. The allegations of the future 
impeachment against the managers of the war will be curious 
historical documents. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


5 yg country will be pleased to hear, on the authority of 
the Commons Committee appointed to inquire into the 
Constitution of the Board of Admiralty, that they have made 
progress in the matters referred to them. The progress at 
present consists in the production of one more ponderous 
Blue-book, forming a portion only of the evidence which it 
is considered necessary to take. It is not very clear that the 
business is advanced a step further than it had been by the 
results of previous inquiries, terminating in the valuable 
Report of Lord Girrorp’s Commission ; and he would be a 
sanguine man who should look for anything definite being 
done within a lifetime. Each successive investigation has 
exposed the defects of the Admiralty system with so much 
clearness that no one who is free from bias has any difficulty 
in seeing what ought to be done. Clearly, the one thing 
needed is to secure efficient administration in the only pos- 
sible way, by establishing a definite responsibility in the chief 
Minister of Marine, and giving him the best support in 
the shape of a permanent staff of departmental heads. 

But the same inquiries which expose the shortcomings of 
the Board of Admiralty, and suggest the remedy for the evil, 
are themselves powerful engines of defence to those who per- 
sist in regarding the clumsy machinery which has grown up 
no one knows how, for the management of the navy, as the 
perfection of organization. The Board of Admiralty has 
been throwing up earthworks of Blue-books for the last ten 
years or more, with an energy equal to that of the defenders 
of Sebastopol ; and it sits safely entrenched behind masses 
of evidence which, if they were not too bulky to be examined, 
would blow the whole system into the fir. We cannot, 
therefore, derive much hope from the appearance of this last 
instalment, although it contains quite enough to dispose 
of any doubt as to the entire failure of the Board in work- 
ing the most important executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. To take one subject only, which lies, indeed, at the 
root of the whole matter—that of responsibility—it is a fact 
that no two ex-First Lords can agree entirely as to what 
the responsibility of their office amounted to. The ex- 
cessive caution of Sir James Granam almost inevi- 
tably ranged him amongst those who would rather keep 
the machinery we have than venture upon new experi- 
ments ; while, on the other hand, the equally excessive con- 
fidence of Sir C. Woop gives him the impression that, when 
he presided over the Board of Admiralty, he was practically 
absolute, and free from any divided authority. The Duke 
of Somerser nearly adopts the same theory, and is ready to 
take upon himself the responsibility for everything which is 
done or left undone in naval matters. But this theoretical 
responsibility is not what is wanted. If anything goes 
wrong, it is to no purpose that a Minister should be prepared 


to come forward and say, “It is true I did not and could not 
“know anything about it; but it was the act of some 
“subordinate on whose behalf I am bound to assume a 
“vicarious responsibility.” A declaration of this kind 
always sounds very magnanimous, but it does nothing to 
fix any human being with liability for his acts. What is 
wanted is, that every First Lord should feel that he is the 
one person answerable for the efficiency of the navy, and 
that he has that real and avowed power over every subordi- 
nate department which would make his responsibility some- 
thing more than a figure of speech. 

The odd thing is, that while the First Lords whom we have 
mentioned take so high a view of their actual position, there 
should be any doubt as to the extent of the authority be- 
longing to the office. And yet other ex-First Lords, including 
some as cautious as Sir J. GranaM, and others as confident 
as Sir C. Woop, have arrived at diametrically opposite con- 
clusions. This is enough to condemn the system. It is not 
necessary to discuss the nice question whether one theory or 
the other is the more correct. Clearly, the position and duties 
of a naval Minister ought not to be matters of theory but 
matters of fact ; and the circumstance that no two can agree 
as to what the fact is, is conclusive against the present cum- 
brous system. Take Sir J. Paxryerton’s evidence. He tells 
us that he never did feel that he had either the know; 
ledge, the control, or the responsibility which the head of so 
great a department ought to have. He does not hesitate to 
avow his distrust of the Board as a means of governing the 
navy ; and he puts, perhaps, in a clearer light than any other 
witness, the radical error in the constitution of the depart- 
ment. When the First Lord acts as a member of the 
Government and in his place in Parliament, he does so under 
a responsibility as full as that of any other Minister. But 
the responsibility under which he acts in departmental 
matters is of a different kind. It is, as Sir J. Pakrneron 
puts it, “a theoretical rather than a real responsibility.” 
“There is a want on the part of any one member of that 
“ Board of the feeling that upon his conduct hangs the de- 
“cision of whether a given course is or is not to be taken, 
“or whether a given thing is to be well done or not well 
“done.” As to the Junior Lords, he considers it very 
doubtful whether they have any responsibility at all— 
a point about which we should imagine there was not room 
even for a doubt. The mischief of this hybrid system is 
effectually summed up in a passage which we must quote 
from Sir J. Paxrneton’s evidence :—“I think that the 
“opinions expressed before the Committee with regard to 
“the responsibility of the First Lord, and with regard to 
“the responsibility of the members of the Board, have all 
“turned upon whether or not there is adequate responsi- 
“ bility for things done. Now, I think there is another and 
“an important view of this question, and that is, who is 
“responsible for things not done? If there have been de- 
“ fects in the administration of the navy, and if the public 
“ has any suspicion that there have been such defects, 1 think 
“ that suspicion is not so much that the Admiralty are sup- 
“ nosed to have done what is wrong, as that they have failed 
“ to do what is right. And who is responsible then?” .. . 
“ It requires energy and decision to say what shall be done ; 
“it requires neither energy nor decision to omit doing 
“ anything.” 

This is really the heart of the matter, and we prefer taking 
it from the admission of an ex-First Lord to relying on the 
still more cogent evidence of naval officers, and others who 
have viewed the Board from without as a piece of inscrutable 
mechanism which would not work, and of which no human 
ingenuity could find the spring. With such acknowledgments 
from a source so unimpeachable as a former administrator of 
the navy, it is scarcely necessary to fall back upon the general 
line of argument adopted by Admiral Extiorr and Captain 
Denman, among other distinguished witnesses. Their broad 
view is, that the Admiralty has failed to do what was required 
of it in maintaining the discipline and efficiency of the fleet, 
in securing a supply of seamen, and, we may add, on the 
authority of Lord Girrorp’s Commission, in controlling the 
extravagance of the dockyard department. It has so failed 
in spite of the services of many energetic chiefs ; and there 18 
no alternative but to attribute to the mode of administration 
a break-down which cannot be fairly accounted for by the 
personal incapacity of the administrators. All the changes 
suggested—for, though various, they have one common prin- 
ciple—point to an increase in the executive responsibility, 
and in the practical power of the chief Minister, coupled with 
a corresponding addition to the strength of the 
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branches of the personnel of the Admiralty. At present, 
there are no officials having permanent authority analogous 
to that enjoyed by those who practically direct the adminis- 
tration of other branches of the Government. In place of 
non-political heads of departments, we have a group of 
political lords, among whom the various sections of naval 
administration are portioned out—sometimes in one 
way, and sometimes in another, commonly without any 
very definite lines of demarcation, and always without 
any public acknowledgment of the special duties with 
which each is charged. What reformers like Captain 
Denman ask is, that the division of duties should be 
precise, and that over each branch should be set an officer 
with full control over his subordinates, and with those 
opportunities of becoming efficient which nothing but per- 
manent employment can give. Whether these departmental 
chiefs would form the most appropriate council of advisers 
for the Minister, or whether an independent Board should 
be added, somewhat: on the model of the India Council, but 
strictly confined to consultative action, is a secondary 
question which some of the witnesses have discussed very 
fully. India was altogether an exceptional case ; but, for our 
own part, we have little faith in a deliberative council with- 
out active executive duties, and we believe it to be an axiom 
of administration that the advisers who will be of the most 
service to a responsible Minister are the subordinate officers 
to whom he must entrust the execution of his orders. 


The really essential thing, however, is to get rid of the 
indefinite functions of Junior Lords of the Admiralty, and 
to supply their place (it matters not under what name), 
by experienced heads of departments subordinate to the 
Minister, and to no one else. On such a plan it 
would be quite impossible that the accounts of the expen- 
diture of ten or twelve millions a-year could be so utterly 
worthless as they are under the direction of the Board of 
Admiralty. The Minister wouldrequire his financial chief to do 
his work efficiently under pain of dismissal, and would at the 
same time give him facilities for the purpose which cannot exist 
in the chaos of contradictory orders and conflicting 
which, under the present system, is combined with a tradi- 
tional indifference to the details of our vast naval expenditure. 
So, again, when new modes of construction became indispen- 
sable, we should no longer have a Comptroller who could say, 
with more or less reason, that he was not entrusted with suf- 
ficient control to enable him to direct his energies in the 
needful course. With a permanent department to take charge 
of the manning of the fleet, something better must surely 
have resulted than the series of more or less abortive measures 
which have ended by giving us, at enormous cost, a reserve 
which is wholly inadequate to provide for contingencies which 
may come with little or no notice. In short, in every depart- 
ment, the same average measure of efficiency which is attained 
in other administrative offices might be secured by adopting 
the same machinery of a single Minister, responsible only to 
the country, and supported by a permanent body of officers, 
practised in the work of their respective departments. 


Now that this course is not only recommended by obvious 
common sense, but by the confessions of those whe have 
been chiefly responsible for the repeated failures of the 
Board of Admiralty, it would seem inevitable that it should 
be adopted, and yet this is the last thing which any one 
expects. Doubtless we shall have, in years to come, as in 
years past, a series of Blue-books gradually increasing in the 
intensity of their condemnation, and the Board of Admiralty 
will still hold its charmed life, until perhaps some signal 
disaster shall have roused public indignation to a point 
which will bring the defensive tactics of the Board to an 
abrupt termination. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


to the latest intelligence from America, 
the relative position of the belligerents is much the 
same as it was a week previously. Every day, however, 
Places in a stronger light the injuries which this aimless and 
calamitous contest is likely to inflict upon the welfare of 
neutral States. Every day brings with it an increasing con- 
Viction that the principles of international law which have 
hitherto governed the conduct of bystanders in this civil war 
will be put, by its continuance, to their severest test. Every 
day the flames of the fire which the Americans are kindling. 
to burn their own house become more dangerous to their 
neighbours. It now seems probable that the attempt of the 


Northern “to subdue the reason” of the Southern States by an 
army will share the fate of the disastrous precedent set by 
Grorce III. and Lord Norrn, and of which the political 
descendants of WASHINGTON are now exhibiting to the world 
so strange and soservile acopy. It appears equally probable 
that their navy will be the instrument chiefly relied upon te 
carry out a policy of coercion—not, indeed, by direct en- 
counter with the navy of their enemy, for at present, 
whatever the war may hereafter produce, he can scarcely 
be said to have a navy—but by the institution of a 
general blockade over the whole of his coast. The effect 
of such a blockade, continued for any great length of 
time, upon the commerce of other maritime States, espe- 
cially of England and France, it is not difficult to foresee. 
The vast extent of seaboard which will be subjected 
to this hostile operation, the pressure, already evident, 
thereby inflicted on the trade of France, the immense im- 
portance of the particular article of commerce of which the 
English manufacturers will be deprived, and the severe, 
though perhaps (if Indian news be true) temporary distress 
of innocent millions, will combine to urge the neutral 
sufferers to examine the foundations of the law which imposes 
the suffering. They will be led to investigate anxiously the 
grounds upon which a belligerent is justified in inflicting 
upon a friend a penalty intended for the subjugation of an 
enemy—to consider whether the reason of the thing pre- 
scribes any limits whatever to the exercise of a power so 
harsh in its ordinary operation, and so terrible a scourge in 
the extraordinary dimensions which it is now about to 
assume—and to inquire whether this power be abused if 
it be practically employed as a means of compelling a neutral 
to become, tacitly or openly, a co-belligerent with the party 


| wielding it. And they will finally ask whether there be any 


way of escape from a position of so much distress and hard- 
ship, consistently with the due observance of international 
justice and right. 

These are most grave questions ; but the indefinite con- 
tinuance of such a blockade would force the consideration of 
them upon the Government of this country as well as of 
France, and some advantage may perhaps result from 
discussing them now. We are anxious not to be misun- 
derstood. It is the duty of England to continue, as long as 
possible, the example that she is now setting of patience and 
forbearance towards her exasperated cousins on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Her present attitude— 

A guisa di leon quando si posa— 

in which the consciousness of right and might are 

blended, becomes her well. It behoves her to adhere to the 
strict observance of that international justice of which, in 
spite of occasional shortcomings, she has been on the whole 
the consistent and powerful upholder—a fact to which the 
great jurists and prize tribunals of America have borne 
ample and frank testimony. She must submit, like other 
neutrals, to all the consequences of a lawful blockade—that is, 
of a blockade duly constituted by a proper notification de jure, 
and maintained by a sufficient force de facto. She must 
consent to see her commercial navy subjected to all the 
necessary severities of the well-ascertained rules of prize law. 
Ships that sail from England or elsewhere with an intention of 
reaching a port of the Southern States may be seized perhaps 
at any distance from that port, as guilty of the overt act 
which constitutes an offence against the law of blockade. 
Of the existence of this intention the captor will judge in 
the first instance, and, if he judge amiss, the ship must seek 
redress in a Prize Court of the belligerents. As a general 
rule, both ship and cargo are confiscated for a breach of 
blockade ; but the latter may possibly escape, on proof that 
its owners are not identical with the owners of the ship, 
and, where these owners are different, possibly the burden 
of proving the guilt of the cargo may be held to lie on the 
captor. The captor, who is to judge in the first instance, 
may be the commander of a man-of-war, an educated and 
honourable man; but, on the other hand, he may be the 
master of a privateer, who has obtained a commission (beyond 
or behind which the neutral cannot look) without any inquiry 
into his origin, domicile, or character, and whose crew has 
been got together principally on the ground of their ferocity 
and recklessness. It is, of course, obvious that, in either 
case, the judgment of the captor must be formed in 
circumstances of haste and difficulty, and that the slightest 
suspicion will determine him in favour of sending the 
ship for trial in the Prize Court. It will - fortunate, 
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indeed, if some privateers do not omit this legal formality. 
Much misconduct may, indeed, be—and we have reason 
to hope will be—checked by the firmness and wisdom of 
the judges of the international tribunals ; and sentences of 
condemnation in costs and damages will gradually, as the 
war continues, render captors more careful and circumspect. 
As far as we are at present able to form an opinion on the 
very imperfect materials which have reached us, there does 
not seem to be any ground for disputing the justice of the 
sentences already given in the American Prize Courts. 


To all these liabilities and vexations, galling and irritating 
as they are to a proud and brave people, England and other 
States, so long as they remain neutral, are morally bound (for 
States have duties as well as individuals) to submit. After 
all, they will weigh but lightly in the scale compared with the 
immediate suffering which the blockade will inflict upon the 
manufacturing population of the neutral States, and especially 
of our own country. If, however, such a blockade were to con- 
tinue for an indefinite length of time, guousque tandem would 
be a cry which common feeling and common sense would 
raise in tones so loud that the strongest Government might be 
unable to disregard it. “Isa large portion of the civilized 
globe” (it would be asked) “ to lie under an indefinite commer- 
“ cial interdict in order to enforce a theory of law applicable, 
“ originally and in its proper nature, to one or more particular 
“ports?” “Cannot England find relief for her industry and 
‘commerce without being a law-breaker? It is surely im- 
‘possible that international law should provide no remedy 
“for a pressure upon the innocent which becomes intole- 
“rable. If this pressure be the legal incident of her neu- 
“ trality, why must she remain neutral?” No statesman or 
jurist will deny that it is competent to a neutral to become 
« party in an internecine civil war, though the fitness of 
doing so is a question of grave public expediency. The equity 
of intervening may depend upon various considerations ; but 
the legal and moral right to intervene—even without invok- 
ing the precedents of Greece and Belgium—cannot be dis- 
puted. Intervention, it is to be observed, may not only be 
exercised in various degrees, but may take various shapes. 
The recognition of a new State—its formal admission into 
the family of independent communities—is, in fact, a species 
of intervention, often of great moral effect. Everybody 
knows the advantage which the King of Ira.y derived from 
the early recognition of his title by England. If it be true 
that an envoy from the Southern States has escaped the 
blockade, and is on his way to England, the question of this 
species of intervention will be speedily raised. The Northern 
States will remember, or will perhaps be reminded, that they 
were in so great a hurry to recognise the revolted South 
American colonies of Spain that they sent consuls to them 
before the Spanish troops had left the country ; while Mr. 
CANNING was continually attacked, both in and out of the 
House of Commons, for his determined courtesy to Spain, 
and for the firmness with which he persisted in withholding 
recognition till no moral doubt remained of the inability of 
the mother country to subdue those whom the politicians 
of Washington would now call rebels. The reception of an 
envoy from the Southern States might very possibly induce 
the powers which command the nominal Government of the 
Northern States to attack Canada, or to take some other 
violent step wholly unwarranted by international law. But 
even if this result should not happen, if this flagrant in- 
justice should not be committed, it is only too possible to 
imagine circumstances in which even those who are now 
most averse to the idea, may urge the Government of this 
country to exercise its right of becoming, with France, 
a co-belligerent. England may ultimately be obliged 
to say to the Northern States — “Your conduct is so 
“injurious to others as well as to yourselves—your 
“extravagant and prolonged exercise of the severest of 
“belligerent rights, and the enormous dimensions which 
“you have given to the theory of blockade, inflict so much 
“‘ misery on the innocent, and cause such intolerable vexations 
“to the commerce of the whole civilized world—that the 
“continuance of our neutrality is practically impossible, 
“‘and we will take part with the Southern States for the 
“purpose of bringing to a conclusion a disastrous and’ 
“otherwise interminable war.” 
whatever motives of prudence or magnanimity, should per- 
tinaciously refuse to take this step, she could not prevent 
France from taking it, and from being hailed as the peace- 
maker of the great American continent. 


Even if England, from 


SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


ODERN statesmen have been so remarkable for 
longevity that the death of Sir James Granam in 
his seventieth year seems almost premature. His official 
career had closed some time before, and, although he con- 
tinued to the last his attendance in the House of Commons, 
he had taken little part in debate since the commencement 
of the present Parliament. His experience and his reputed 
sagacity made him respected and feared; and perhaps he was 
never more generally trusted than when he had ceased to be 
a candidate for power. Politics and administration were the 
business of his life, and he early attained the highest ranks 
of the profession. If he carried into public affairs something 
of the impartial versatility of the advocate, there is no reason 
to suppose that he was exceptionally devoted to selfish or 
personal objects. Although he belonged to all parties in 
turn, he was comparatively seldom to be found on the win- 
ning side. Before he became the colleague of Lord Grey 
at the time of the Reform Bill, he had spent a dozen 
years in opposition; and his participation in Sir Roperr 
Peet’s economical triumphs was followed by a long period 
of political isolation, which scarcely ended with Lord Aperr- 
DEEN’S accession to office. Statesmen of the highest order 
have strong political convictions, and they command the 
allegiance of their followers by a clearer and fuller appre- 
hension of the principles which are common to their 
party. Sir James Granam was accustomed to leave 
others to determine what ought to be done, and his 
political allies confidently relied on his counsel and aid in 
taking care that it should be done effectively and well. It 
is of great importance that the country should be governed 
and influenced by able men, although the theories which 
they profess may, in some instances, be erroneous and un- 
stable. Sir James Granam held a high place in the State 
by sheer vigour of understanding, and by the recognised 
possession of the qualities which make up a thorough man 
of business. The best proof of his ability consists in the 
unpopularity out of doors and in Parliament which, never- 
theless, was found compatible with great political im- 
portance. He was a valuable adviser on details, and, within 
a short range, he was a correct and intuitive logician. The 
party to which he belonged for the time could rely on his 
loyalty, and in debate he was always formidable to his 
adversaries. The timidity with which he was often re- 
proached affected his decision on important questions 
rather than his ordinary conduct of party warfare. 
He was, perhaps, instinctively conscious of his inability 
to form comprehensive political views ; but when he had 
chosen a side, and mastered his brief, he knew how to 
make the most cf his case, and he threw all his energies 
into the contest. It is difficult to discuss his character with- 
out recurring to forensic illustrations. He would have been 
admirably qualified for the Bar or for the Bench, where his 
duties would have been plainly defined by the nature of his 
employment. In public life his course was too obviously 
determined by accidental or irrelevant motives, and his 
enemies thought that they discerned in his nature an absence 
of generous enthusiasm. Impartial biographers, while they 
admit that he was not a hero or a martyr, will guard his 
memory against the discredit which attaches to demagogues 
and adventurers. If he now and then descended to awkward 
flattery of the mob, his failure soon reminded him that his 
disposition and his faculties were really adapted to the 
worthier task of competition with his equals. 

It was Sir James Granam’s good fortune to take an 
active part in public affairs during a long period which will 
not be unimportant in history. As private Secretary to 
the English Minister in Sicily, he had the advantage of an 
early introduction to business, and he afterwards sat in the 
House of Commons for more than forty years. His birth 
and fortune enabled him to devote his life to politics, and 
his good luck or sagacity induced him at first to take up his 
position in the small Radical minority. The Liberalism of 
Georce IV.’s time was in general vague and shallow, and 
after Canntne joined Lord Liverpoot’s Government, 
James Granam was almost recognised as a leader by the 
great body of the Whigs. He adhered, with Lord Grey and 
Lord Joun Russet, both to the orthodox Opposition and 
to the unpopular cause of Parliamentary Reform, and he 
also maintained economical doctrines to which his political 
allies were indifferent. In his later years, he was accustom 
with an odd forgetfulness of the long and chequered interval, 
to remind his constituents at Carlisle of their common 
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struggles against the Tories before Catholic Emancipation and 
the Reform Bill. He seemed to forget that he had afterwards 
been a Conservative Ministerand a formidable opponent of the 
Whig Government, and probably he was scarcely conscious 
of inconsistency or of political change. In advanced age, as 
in youth, he was vigorous, practical, and exempt from incon- 
venient prejudices. His unwise talk about Parliamentary 
Reform on the hustings in 1859, was probably suggested in 
part by pleasant reminiscences of election speeches made 
thirty years before. 

The appointment of Sir James GrawAw, at one step, toa 
seat in the Cabinet, was a proof both of his high position in 
the House and of Lord Grey's accurate judgment. The new 
First Lord of the Admiralty was not a member of the great 
Whig families, nor had he ever been recognised as a principal 
chief of the Opposition ; but the Government was weak in 
the House of Commons, for Lord ALrHoRP was no orator, 
and Lord Patmerston had not yet begun to take a promi- 
nent part in general debate. The Secretaries for the Home and 
Colonial Departments sat in the House of Lords, while Lord 
Joun Russet and Mr. Stanuey, though they occupied seats 
on the Treasury Bench, had not yet been admitted to the 
Cabinet. Sir James Granam was consequently the second 
Minister in the House of Commons, and he was soon after- 
wards appointed a principal member of the Committee which 
was employed to frame the Reform Bill. His attention, 
however, seems to have been directed rather to the business 
of his office than to the great conflict which occupied the 
House of Commons. Several of the Ministers took a more 
prominent part in the Reform debates, but scarcely one of 
their number acquired so general and lasting a reputation for 
administrative ability. To the end of his life, Sir James 
GRAHAM was enabled to speak with authority on all matters 
relating to the civil government of the navy. During his 
incumbency the details of the Admiralty were re-arranged, 
the Navy Board was abolished, and the system of the office 
was placed on its present footing. In those happily peaceful 
days, the provision of ships and men was regarded with less 
interest than the reduction of the estimates. Sir James 
GRAHAM may perphas have troubled himself little for the 
security of the Channel, but he discharged with great suc- 
cess all the duties which the country then expected him to 
perform. 

His early zeal for reform never rested on strong popular 
sympathies, and it was apparently satisfied with the great 
change which was effected in 1832. His love of order pro- 
bably induced him to reject the wild democratic doctrines 
which had been preached during the great struggle; and 
in the later part of Lord Grey’s administration he inclined 
to the moderate section of the Cabinet. When the Govern- 
ment was broken up by obscure intrigues, and by differences 
of opinion on Irish questions, Sir James GRAHAM, in concert 
with Lord Srantey, retired from office in disgust at the 
alliance which was about to be concluded with O’CoyNELL. 
During Lord Mexsourne’s first Administration, the Whig 
seceders occupied a neutral or detached position ; and when 
Sir Ropert Peet became Prime Minister, in 1834, Lord 
StaNLEY rejected, for himself and his associates, the offer of 
ashare in the formation of the Cabinet. After the conclu- 
sion of the Litchfield House compact with O’ConneLt, Lord 
Stantey and Sir James Grauam openly opposed their 
former party, and they had a considerable share in the final 
defeat of Lord Joun Russex1’s measure for appropriating a 
part of the Irish Church property. In the course of the 
long Parliamentary contest which followed, they became 
gradually absorbed into the ranks of the Opposition; and 
when Sir James GraHaM was made Home Secretary, in 
1841, he might be regarded as one of the most Conservative 
members of the new Government. 

Sir Ropert Peet found in his new ally a congenial and 
efficient coadjutor. They were both men of sense and of 
business, while the subordinate was, in great matters, neither 
Tesolute nor ambitious. Sir James GraHaM, when it was 
not his immediate object to court the favour of the multi- 
tude, cared little for the unpopularity which he frequently 
provoked. Perhaps the greatest public service which he per- 
formed during his official career, consisted in his maintenance 
of the reformed Poor-law in defiance of ill-informed and 
factious clamour. The worst act of his life, the betrayal of 
the Banprera plot to the Austrian Government, was probably 
Performed without any consciousness that he was guilty of 
Wwjustifiable conduct. In foreign politics he was an old- 

oned Tory, and a supporter of dynastic absolutism as it 
Was settled in 1815. At home, he cordially approved of 


Sir Roserr commercial reforms; and in 
at last to the repeal of the Corn-laws, he return 
to the economical tendencies of his youth. No other 
member of the Cabinet was so entirely identified with 
the policy of his chief, and he was rewarded by his 
thorough confidence and friendship. It was to Sir James 
Granamthat Sir Ropert Peet’s absurdly characteristic letters 
about the potato rot were addressed on the eve of his breach 
with the party of Protection. From 1846 to 1850, the ex- 
Secretary of the Home Department steadily adhered to the 
wise and temperate policy of his leader ; and after Sir Roperr 
Peet's death, his feelings of resentment secured him against 
the leaning to the Tory Opposition which Mr. Guapstone 
and Mr. Sipyey Hersert occasionally displayed. In 1851, 
Sir James Grauam distinguished himself by his resistance to 
the foolish Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, which both the great 
parties promoted in opposition to their own serious opi- 
nions. It was partly in consequence of the courage which 
the Peelites had shown in defying popular clamour that they 
found themselves able, in the following year, to form an 
equal alliance with the Whigs. Under Lord ABERDEEN, 
Sir James Granam returned to his former post at the 
Admiralty ; and in the Cabinet he shared in the responsi- 
bility for the Russian war, which was utterly repugnant to 
all his feelings aud opinions. In one of his occasional fits of 
love of popularity, he made an ill-judged speech on the 
despatch of Sir CHarLes Napier’s expedition ; and he was not 
sufffciently firm in his defence of naval officers against the 
attacks which were from time to time brought forward 
in the House of Commons. It was perhaps with a sense of 
relief that he resigned office in the spring of 1855 ; and he 
revealed his real inclinations by concurring with Mr. Giap- 
STONE in a violent opposition to the Government which he 
had recently quitted. After this time, Sir Jawzs GranamM 
gradually took a less prominent share in party contests, and 
during the remainder of his life he never returned to office. 
He assisted in the overthrow of Lord Patmerston in 1858, 
and of Lord Dery in 1859 ; and at two successive elections 
he made himself remarkable by the sudden violence of a 
previously unsuspected attachment to Parliamentary Reform. 
Mr. GuapstoyE had, however, succeeded to the leadership 
of the malcontent Liberals, and Sir James GraHam wisely 
abstained from any attempt to redeem the indiscreet pledges 
which he had voluntarily given on the hustings. For two 
or three sessions he had been respected by all parties as a 
bystander who might at any moment interfere in the contest 
with decisive effect ; and his ability and reputation will, for a 
time, leave a sense of loss and vacancy in the House of 
Commons. 


COMPANIONS OF TRAVEL. 


Le Englishmen start for a tour on the Continent, they 
take care to provide themselves with a coe many equip- 
ments. There is the passport in a neat leather case, with the 
name in full blazoning outside—an institution which no other 
nation has cared to adopt. On the Continent, people are, indeed, 
too fond of dirty bits of paper to spoil the effect by a clean cover. 
Then, there are the endless wraps, the sticks and umbrellas, and, 
among very-well-got-up people, there are those morocco wallets 
slung round the neck, and containing a series of pockets within 
pockets, opened by a secret spring and a gilt key—an apparatus 
always ornamental, and useful whenever it can be got to open in 
reasonable time. But travellers have, or affect to have, minds as 
well as bodies ; and something must be added to the equipments 
designed for the promotion of physical comfort. There must be 
companions of travel. The best of all —— are pleasant 
living ones—a friend, a wife, or a sister. But every one cannot 
secure the attendance of these agreeable accessories of life ; and 
even those who travel in company cannot rely only on the living 
voice—the viva vor of friends, for entertainment. There are 
times and seasons when it is impossible, or at least very weari- 
some, to talk. A stopping train going fourteen hours on end, in 
a dull part of Germany, would reduce to silence even a young 
couple of bosom friends fresh from a boarding-school. The tra- 
veller must have books. Most educated English people 
carry a volume or two of poetry, or some favourite portable — 
writer, and buy French and English novels as they ong. 
But many of them would like to have something rather more 
specially directed to the og ty! are visiting, if they could 
get it. There is, of course, the invaluable Murray, without 
which an Englishman abroad is scarcely an Englishman at all. 
Foreigners sometimes laugh, and even make jokes, which, as they 
are wholly unintelligible, do not hurt much, when they see an 
Englishman rooted in a public place and os at a building 
with the inevitable red book spread out in the hand. They may 
laugh, but we learn. Few foreigners know so much about their 
own town, so far as its exterior goes, as an honest ploddieg 
Englishman does who stays grumbling at an hotel unt 
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seen everything and done everything and believed everything 
vhat is set down in Murray. e should know a great deal more 
of London than we are ever likely to know, if we could but be 
wafted by fate to a City hotel, and be ordered to walk about for 
a week with a London Murray in our pockets. But even Murray 
does not give us all we should like to know about foreign coun- 
tries. For geography, for buildings, and for art, as well as for 
the general characteristics of countries, it is all that could be 
wished within a portable compass. But we should like com- 

ions of travel that would tell us something more ; and it may 

worth while to think what are the points on which we should 
like to get a little light as we journeyed along. 

In the first place, and before all things, we should like to have 
the recent history of the country. Nothing is more interesting, 
and nothing is so difficult to procure as a good or even a readable 
narrative of events that have happened in our own lifetime. A 
traveller arrives at Paris, or Berlin, or Vienna, with a vague 
impression and recollection of revolutions, and with a fluttering 
vision of some of the great actors in the modern drama that he 
has pictured to himself ; but he knows nothing for certain. There 
is no reason why he should not have what he wants. It would 
not be a task of very great difficulty to put together into a short 

ce the sort of information he requires. For some countries a 
little would do; for others we should ask acertain amount of 
detail and fulness. But each country naturally suggests its own 
subjects and its proper degree of length or brevity of treatment. 
France, of course, must be the fullest. We should require a 
mee summary of Louis Philippe’s reign, an account of the 

volution, of the Republic, and of the principal events of the 
Empire. Written by a dull man of detail, this narrative might 
be lengthy, tedious, and stupid in the extreme. But a writer of 
judgment, keeping steadily before him the object he has in view, 
and thinking only how he can give the ordinary educated English 
traveller what he wants to know in the shapé in which he wants 
to have it, could easily make a pleasant thing of it. There are 
two or three obvious aids which he might rely on to lighten 
his task. In the first place, he might connect many of the events 
he describes with particular localities which the traveller is sure 
to visit. He could at Paris, for example, point out where the 
Archbishop was killed, where Lamartine harangued the mob, 
where the artillery was used that won Louis Napoleon his 
crown, and so on. Again, he could draw largely on bio- 
graphy. A few sketches of the lives, persons, and characters of 
twenty of the leading Frenchmen of the last fifteen years would 
be sure to be acceptable. In Prussia, the reader would want to 
know the history of the late King; to have an account of the 
famous men he o<— round him; to be reminded or informed 
of the events of the Revolution, and of the timid efforts of the 
King to seize on Imperial power. He would want to know 
something of the reigning Monarch, of Radowitz, Manteufel, the 
Prince of Hohenzollern, and Von Vincke. In Austria, again, 
he would want not only a narrative of the Revolution, but also 
a history of the Concordat, of the Schwarzenburg Ministry, and 
of the internal effects of the Italian war. Perhaps, however, 
historical sketches would never be more welcome than when the 
treated of small States, where the influence of individuals te 
so greatly. A good life of that most remarkable man, the ex-King 
Louis of Bavaria, would be about the best reading a visitor to 
Munich could possibly have; and few things would throw more 
light on Northern Germany than a faithful biography of the late 

g of Hanover and of the reigning Duke of Senn Scbeny 


In the next place, we should like to have a good account of the 
recent literature of the country in which we were. A sensible, 
pleasant criticism of foreign authors, with an account of their 
works, and well-chosen translated extracts, is some of the best 
reading we could have. For a country like France, where there 
have been in the last thirty years so many distinguished writers, 
a detailed account of all would be obviously impossible. The 
greatest care must of course be taken to avoid anything like the 
ridiculous summaries of authors whom he hae not read or under- 
stood given so freely by Sir A. Alison. We only want to read 
about who are either very remarkable in themselves, or 
else are very characteristic of the recent thought and life of the 
nation, or who deserve to be known, but are not known, in 
England. It would obviously be necessary to speak at some 
length of a writer so pete we as George Sand, of a writer so 
characteristic and influential as Beranger, and of a writer so 
powerful and so little known as M. Renan. In Germany, we 
should want to read not only of the more obvious names, such 
as Niebuhr, Humboldt, and Heine, but of modern minor 
poets, such as Freiligrath and Grillparzer. In Italy, there 
would be a crowd of writers of the second order who would 
claim admittance in a sketch of modern Italian literature; and, 
undoubtedly, a list of their names and works, a summary of their 
compositions, and an account of their influence, would be lament- 
ably heavy reading. The se¥éguard against this is, however, 
obvious, The writer sets out with the intention, not of writing 
a lite: history of Italy, but only such an account of modern 
Italian books as travelling Englishmen can be expected to 
care for. This points to two rules. Those modern Italians who, 
like Leopardi, Manzoni, and Farini, are already well known in 
England, should be especially noticed, for it is always pleasanter 

know more about a foie gn writer of whom you know some- 
thing already than to have an equal quantity of information 
about an unknown writer. Secondly, authors must be taken 


as characteristic or representative of their class. Unless they 
really stood pre-eminent, this would be a sort of injustice to 
those passed over, but for the purpose in hand woul be of no 
consequence. The object is not to do justice to all Italians, 
but to instruct some Englishmen; and a selection, even if a 
little arbitrary, might aceomplish this object better than a juster 
and more complete notice of the whole body from whom the 
selection was made. 

Then, again, we should like to have some account of forei 
manners and habits. Capital sketches of foreign life are to 
found scattered through different books, but we cannot take a 
whole library as a companion of travel. Those that exist are also 
too exclusively concerned with the town life of foreign nations, 
It would be as useful and as interesting to have sketches of their 
country and their more domestic life. It is quite possible to do 
this without intruding on the privacy of those who have welcomed 
the writer. Paget's Hungary, for example, paints the life of a 
Magyar country-house in a way that could offend no one, and 
yet instructs the reader. We should be very glad of a faithful 
sketch in good taste of the ordinary life of a Legitimist family in 
France, of a Milanese household in its summer outing to the 
Lakes, or of an intellectual, philosophizing tea and turn-out in 
Northern Germany. Beer gardens — been described over and 
over again; but even in Germany, although all the people 
seem to be always drinking beer, they are not. In theatricals, 
again, there is much room for description. An account of 
the leading actors and actresses of France, or Germany, op 
Italy, of the parts they excel in, of the general line of acting 
that is most cultivated and admired, of the great traditions 
of the stage, would give a strong additional zest to what is 
often the purely pe ann pleasure of attending a forei 
theatre. There is also much in the manners and habits of the 
lower orders and the try that would be very new and very 
interesting to English readers. Such pictures of humble life, 
for example, as that of the Bavarian Tyrolese in Quits, would 
lend such an interest to a passage through the country as almost 
to counterbalance the nuisance of the originals deontted getting, 
with their rich variety of odours, into the railway carriage nm 
which we might be travelling. It is true that it is not often that 
persons who can write English know a country and its lower 
orders so well as Baroness Taupthaus. But there are generally 
native writers. who might be drawn upon, such as George Sand 
for the peasants of Central France, and Henri Conscience for 
the peasants of Flanders. To describe a peasantry merely af 
second-hand would certainly be vile bookmaking ; but an obser- 
vant traveller who spent some time in a country district might 
most justifiably take a standard native author as his starting- 
point in a commentary on rustic manners and habits. 

There does not seem to us to be any reason why a volume 
should not contain a sketch of recent history, of recent literature, 
and of modern manners, or why a set of such volumes should not 
be produced, each devoted to acountry of Europe. If they were 
produced, and were really well done, we are quite sure no printed 
companions of travel would be more welcome. It is true that 
they would not be exhaustive. It would be impossible to give a 
full account of the history, of the literature, of the manners of 
France within the last twenty or thirty years in the space of 
single portable volume. But what then? The volume offered 
would not pretend to be exhaustive, but it would pretend 
to be better than nothing. A traveller who read a volume 
of the size of one of Murray’s Handbooks, and found im 
this volume all that a judicious, well-informed, pleasant 
writer could tell him of the modern history, literature, and 
manners of France, would know a great deal more that he 
would care to know than if he travelled without such a book. 
It is also true that such a volume, unless it were a mere lifeless 
compilation, would reflect the peculiar tastes, opinions, and 
prejudices of the writer. An Englishman who has taken the 
trouble to qualify himself to write such a book is sure to be 
man who has had a strong interest in a foreign country, and, 
perhaps, hates or loves a little too ardently to be quite fair. A 
person acquainted and imbued with foreign literature is not sure 
always to take the view of foreign authors which an Englishman, 
to whom they are unknown, would wish to see taken. 
this would not make the book uninstructive or unwelcome, 
The most popular and the most impressive works of travel are 
not written by men who think at second-hand, or only put m 
their books the comments and opinions which the reader antici- 
pates. A certain degree of judgment and tact, a knowledge of 
the English public as well as of the foreign country described, 
would, of course, be an indispensable qualification in the writer, 
or the book would be despised before it was read. But a little 
independence, and even a certain latitude of error, would readily 
be pardoned, provided that the writer seemed to know what 
he was writing about, and to mean honestly what he said. The 
series would, in fact, be too useful and too agreeable to travellers 
to provoke any harsh or unnecessary criticism. 


THE WEAPONS OF CONTROVERSY. 
AG lively debate has recently arisen between Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
and an antagonist in the Westminster Review, upon the 
of the lectures which the former has recently published. 
Reviewer avows that he has conceived a strong dislike for Mr. 
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Goldwin Smith's historicul doctrines, because, as he ex es it, 
they are “‘a panegyric upon morality and religion.” e sym- 
thize with the Reviewer's natural feelings of irritation, and 
ly trust him that he will do his little possible to counteract so 
icious a leaning. But it should moderate his indignation 
to reflect that two or three writers have appeared of late years, 
who are as sound in their hostility to religion and morality as 
can possibly be desired; and it is hardly fair to grudge these 
respectable, though worn-out, systems a few passing words of 
favour. Moreover, so long as Mr. Buckle lives, we are always 
sure of being constantly supplied with a very abundant, if nota 
very pungent, antidote. Inflamed by this outrage, however, the 
Reviewer has produced a very hearty attack on Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, to some passages of which he has given a good deal of 
int by the ingenious, but not original, device of imputing to 
fis opponent the exact reverse of what he says. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is at the pains to set himself right in the eyes of his 
pupils by se the misstatements of his critic; whereupon 
the critic replies with admirable sang froid, that it really was not 
worth the Professor’s while. We are inclined to agree with 
him. Breaking flies upon the wheel is an unprofitable display of 
muscular power. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s letters are much more 
likely to increase the sale of the Westminster Review, by bringing 
it into unwonted notice, than the Westminster Review is to 
damage the reputation of Mr. Goldwin Smith. 

It is not our intention to enter into the metaphysical questions 
which are gt issue between the lecturer and his critic; in the first 
place, because this is not the place for metaphysics, and, in the 
second place, because the point that is in debate could hardly be 
despatched in a couple of columns. But we are inclined to offer 
a few observations on a question of style, in regard to which the 
Reviewer expresses himself with much feeling. He has a rooted 
and unconquerable dislike to the use of ridicule in controversy ; 
and he complains, with the air of one who has the best reasons 
for knowing, that this annoying practice is on the increase. We 
have heard the same complaint from pious persons of a sensitive 
and somewhat anile habit of mind, to whom the practice seems 
incompatible with reverence. To them we can only reply that 
there can be no absolute standard of the reverential, and that 
each man must be guided by his own feelings in the matter. But 
a Westminster Reviewer is not likely to be affected by scruples of 
that character. His motives are probably less recondite. There 
is a soreness in the tone with which he urges the objection which 
speaks of some fresh and only half-healed scar. The lash of 
some ‘‘ Academical Charivari” must have laid the bone bare very 
recently, so that even the distant cracking of the whip is inex- 
pressibly painful in its associations. But his ostensible objection, 
80 far as it is intelligible, is half moral, half scientific.. Such a 
style of controversy, he complains, shows no sympathy, and 
does not bring disputes to any logical issue. This objection, 
we suspect, arises from a misconception both of the nature and 
the objects of ridicule. Indeed, the Reviewer is so sensitively 
raw upon this subject of ridicule that he sees what he calls bon 
mots and epigrams in the mere compressed phrases which are 
characteristic of a terse and pregnant style. ft is not given to 
everybody to be lense and dull; and whenever Mr. 
Goldwin Smith displays a flagrant deficiency of those qualities, 

Reviewer cries out that he is being “ grinned down.” 

But though there is little in the Lectures which he is attacking 
to raise the question, we still demur very strongly to his position 
that ridicule is not a legitimate weapon of controversy, even upon 
the most serious subjects. No doubt there are limits to its use. 
It is only in place where there is something extravagant and 

in the opinions against which it is levelled. But happily 

the nature of things enforces this limit with tolerable rigour. 
There is no controversial weapon less likely to be abused, for the 
simple reason that the moment it is directed against things that 
are not ridiculous its edge becomes blunt and worthless. 
Argument may be used with considerable effect upon 
any side of almost any conceivable question ; but it is not 
80 with ridicule. There is no more hopeless literary task than 
effort to laugh at opinions or acts which are not ridicu- 

. The indiscriminate use of it, therefore, is not a serious 
danger. On the other hand, to proscribe it absolutely would be 
to grant a practical immunity to all the worst types of folly. 
every age extravagant and insane delusions are hatched in in- 
tellects which are either naturally distorted, or have been made 
80 by one-sided study; and it is, unhappily, the very worst 
specimens of this class to which the weaker portion of mankind 
most readily give ear. It is only by the unsparing use of ridicule 
thet such follies can be dispelled. Elaborate and solemn argu- 
ment is wasted upon them. The brains into which they have 
found entrance are impervious to formal demonstration. Logic 
18 far too ponderous gab cawidiie a weapon to level at antagonists 
80 unsubstantial. The systematic refutation of a very absurd 
_ is necessarily a very prolix affair. Gross absurdity im- 
Plies a denial of the first principles upon which the vast majority 
of mankind are agreed ; and to refute it argumentativel uires 
that these first principles should be sores de novo. f only for 
the sake of economy of time, and iu consideration of the shortness 
ofhuman life, formal argument must be reserved for opinions which 
have a colour of common sense, and sheer folly must be summarily 
espatched with ridicule. The Reviewer is very angry that this 
Weapon has been employed against M. Comte. We are sorry to have 
‘onted—as we fear we must often have done—the Reviewer's 


us predilection for M. Comte. But when a soi-disant phi- 
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losopher gravely comes forward with tie announcement that he is 
the founder of anew and perfect religion, and that the true 
way of worshipping the Supreme Being is to worship all one’s 
female relatives, what else can one do but laugh? Lives there 


the man who can muster gravity enough to answer such a doc- © 


trine seriously, and to demonstrate that the female relative of 
actual life would sometimes be a comical object of worship, or 
might herself feel embarrassed at always seeing the male part of 
the household drop down upon their knees at her approach ? The 
Reviewer is really requiring too much of the patience of ordinary 
men, if he expects them to waste the powder and shot of argument 
upon such delirium as this. Take another of M.Comte’s utter- 
ances :—‘ The imaginary conflict between nature and 
conception of St. Paul—is for the future abandoned, and we replace 
it by the real opposition between the posterior and the anterior 
Ee of our brains!” There is no alternative—one must either 

lieve in M. Comte or laugh at him. That impermeability to 
the ludicrous which can contemplate without a smile his comical 
compound of phrenology, mathematics, and French sentiment, 
can only belong to the type of mind which is capable of believing 
anything. 

ut it is a matter of old experience that the wickedness of 

satire impresses itself always very strongly on the dupes, or 
the interested champions, of peculiarly absurd opinions. The 
believers in monastic purity in the sixteenth century stood 
aghast at the levity of Erasmus. Nothing scandalized the 
righteous souls of the Jesuits so much as the profane flippancy 
of Pascal. If our Reviewer had lived in those days, he would 
no doubt have complained that Pascal was always “ inviting him 
to a grinning match.” In later days, too, the same protests 
against ridicule have been urged. They were levelled with 
great, and very natural, warmth against Sydney Smith, when he 
laughed so unmercifully at the Methodists. e witty Canon’s 
reply is one which we would recommend the Westminster Reviewer 
to lay to heart :— 

We are a good deal amused, indeed, with the extreme disrelish which Mr. 
John Styles exhibits to the humour and pleasantry with which he admits the 
Methodists to have been attacked: but Mr. John Styles should remember that 
it is not the practice with destroyers of vermin to allow the little victims a 
veto upon the weapons used against them. If this were otherwise, we should 
have one set of vermin banishing small-tooth-combs, another ss 

ainst mouse-traps, a third prohibiting the finger and thumb, a fourth ex- 
claiming against the intolerable infamy of using soap and water. It is im- 
possible, however, to listen to such pleas. They must all be caught, killed, 
and cracked, in the manner and by the instruments which are found most 
efficacious for their destruction; and the more they ~ Bong the greater, 
plainly, is the skill used against them. We are convinced that a little laughter 
will do them more harm than all the arguments in the world. 


The Reviewer's ban upon plain English is another prohibition of 
very much the same kind. He is greatly scandalized that the 
lecturer should call anybody an Atheist. But supposing a man 
is an Atheist, what is to be done? Why is he not to be called by 
his right name, just as much as if he were a Dentist? The word 
is a very good word, of respectable lineage, legitimately born of 
two honest Greek words—why is it not to be used? When 
M. Comte tells us that“ all the different servants of God” are to 
be set aside as “ being at once behindhand and a cause of dis- 
turbance’”—and when he further proclaims that he knows no deity 
but what he calls Humanity, atid believes in nothing superhuman 
—he corresponds to the idea which men had in their minds when 
they invented the term Atheist. Why is the term to be proscribed P 
Are Atheists, like other Dissenters, afraid of being “ ticketed P” or 
do they think that they have a right to some delicate periphrasis, 
such as has been accorded to “ pretty horsebreakers ” and “ social 
evils?” The language is becoming so overburdened with these 
circumlocutions, invented for the relief of ears polite, that we 
hesitate to acquiesce in any more. It is bad enough to be obliged 
to call a Jew ‘‘a gentleman of the Hebrew persuasion.” It will 
be dreadful if, every time it is necessary to refer to the condition 
of belief, or unbelief, known as Atheism, we are to be obliged 
to speak of “gentlemen who have found the Theistic theory 
irreconcilable with their moral instincts.” But at least the Re- 
viewer ought to take the trouble of invention off our hands. He is 
bound to supply us with a vocabulary of the conventional circum- 
locutions with which he requires that he himself, and the other 
a comets with whom he sympathizes, are to be ad- 


THE PROVINCES. 


J neste D, in times past, used to be divided into Town and 
Country. With the growth of refinement in language, 
those words have been exchanged for the Metropolis and 
Provinces. Like most changes of the sort, the change is by no 
means for the better. The antithesis of Town and Country 
is a purely harmless and colourless one. It expresses the 
undeniable fact that one set of people live in a region of 
streets, squares, lanes, and alleys, while another set live in a 
region of hills and dales and green fields. But it pronounces no 
judgment whatever as to which is the better way of living. It 
in no way sets the Town above the Country, or the Country above 
the Town. But the new-fangled _— involves a blunder to 
start with, for London is not the Metropolis, nor is the rest of 
England Provinces ; and it necessarily implies a certain assump- 
tion of inferiority in the Provinces as compared with the Metro- 


lis. One may be quite sure that the custom of calling all 
except Landon, the Provinces, did not arise in the 
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vinces themselves. The old phrase leaves it a perfectly open | that something belonging to a part of the nation is brought into 
— between Town and Country, or rather it does not suggest | comparison, or even into competition, with something belonging 


there is any question at all. ‘the new phrase at once raises 
the question between the Metropolis and the Provinces, and de- 
cides it in favour of the Metropolis. 

We need not waste time in showing that no rivalry of 
the kind ought to exist, or that, in England at least, no such 
rivalry does exist. The capital of a country, as its name implies, 
stands to the rest of the country in the relation of the head to 
the members. The head is nothing without the members, and 
the members are nothing without the head. Unless in the ex- 
ceptional case of a Federal State—where the more equal the 
several members are the better—a country must have a capital. 
That capital is necessarily greater than any one member; it is 
dangerous only when, like Paris, it threatens to be greater than 
all the members together. The old phrase, Town and Country, 

ives the capital its due pre-eminence. “ Town,” with no further 
ser tion, means London, and not any other town. But it does 
not, like the new phrase, give the capital an undue pre-eminence 
by bestowing a contemptuous name on the rest of the kingdom. 

A Province, in any but the ecclesiastical sense, implies infe- 
riority of some kind in the district so described. A Roman 
Province, to take the earliest territorial use of the word, was a 


conquered country, whose inhabitants were subjects not sharing | 


the Roman citizenship, or even the inferior rights of the Latins 
or the Italian Allies. Italy, the ruling country, was not a pro- 
vince—the name would have been felt as an insult. Herein lies 
the difference between the old Roman and the ecclesiastical use. 


The ecclesiastical Provinces of a country embrace the whole | 


country. The Metropolis is part of the Province—its head, 


doubtless, but still part of it, not something external from which | 


it is to be distinguished. To distinguish Canterbury as a Metro- 
polis from the Province of which it is the chief member, would 
at once be felt to be ridiculous. When London is called the 
Metropolis, and the rest of England the Provinces, it is clear] 
not the ecclesiastical, but the old Roman use of the word whic 
is imitated. No one ever talks of the Metropolis and the 
Counties, because County is a good old honourable name, to which 
no contemptuous meaning can be attached, and because the Metro- 
polis itself confessedly stands in two or three Counties. But Pro- 
vince being a word which, unlike County, has in England no 
definite, legal, or historical meaning, it is easy to use it in a vague, 
contemptuous way. It requires no great knowledge of law or 
history to know that in England there is no such thing as a Pro- 
vince—that every part of the kingdom has exactly equal rights, 
and that there is no analogy between the capital of a free country 
and a city, like Rome, bearing rule over subject lands. Like 
most other foolish things, the phrase, ‘the Provinces,” comes 
from France. Frenchmen talk about “ Paris and the Depart- 
ments.” Itis very silly of them so to talk, seeing that Paris itself 
forms, or helps to form, one of the Departments. But anything 
French is sure to find imitators in England, and, the sillier the 
thing is, the more sure. It would have been too bold either to 
transfer the outlandish word Departments or to misapply our 
own words, Shire or County. But the unmeaning rin f Pro- 
vince stood ready to be seaked, or misapplied, and the Metro- 
polis and the Provinces became the translation into the high 
polite style of the old English words Town and Country. 

The only case in which the word Province can be used with any 
propriety is where the country so called is placed in some sort 
of political inferiority, analogous in kind, if not in degree, to 
that of the Roman Siesiaeel. Wales was strictly a Province 
till it was admitted, under Henry VIIL., to the same rights as 
the rest of England. And it retained something of the provincial 


character as long as it had distinct judges, though Blackstone | 


strangely regards it as a privileged district on that account. 
Treland was called a Kingdom, but it was practically a Province 
as long as it had a Parliament distinct but not independent. The 
Colonies have much of the provincial character; and in some of 
them Province is the legal designation. The word “ Provincial” 
used often to be used much as we now use “‘ Qolonial.” A country 
which, however practically free, is legally dependent on a body 
in which it is not represented, is placed in a relation quite near 
enough to that of the Roman Provinces fully to justify the use 


of the name. Where, as in several of our Colonies, the country | 


was originally obtained by conquest, the analogy is perfect. But 
it is a mere abuse of words to apply the name Province to any 
integral part of the United Kingdom. 

At the same time, there is a whole train of ideas which the 
word “ provincial,” if not “ province,” expresses better than any 
other. Anything which affects only a part of a State, especially 

if spoken of in comparison with what affects the whole of it, is 
conveniently, if not accurately, called “ provincial.” The inte- 
rests of one county, the dialect of one county, may be fairly 
called “ provincial,” as compared with national ‘interests and the 
national language. If the word is not strictly correct, there is 
at least no other which better expresses the meaning. ‘“ Local” 
is a much more barbarous sort of word, and it is wanted to 
express smaller matters still—the interests of parishes, for 
instance, as distinguished from those of counties. And there is 
a certain difference in the use of the two words. The word 
“ provincial,” even when used in this sense, has always some- 
thing disparaging in its sound, which there is far from always 
being in the word “local.” ‘ Local” often merely expresses 
a fact ; “provincial” always expresses a sentiment. It implies 


to the whole of the nation. The word is seldom used in this 
sense except when the “ provincial” matter or interest unduly 
clashes with the national, and when. therefore, an epithet of 
disparagement is not undeserved. When the affairs of any 
county or other district keep to their own place, we do not 
remind them that they are * provincial.” But, in this sense, 
“provincial” is opposed to “national,” not to “ metropolitan,” 
The superiority which is asserted is not that of the capital 
over the rest of the kingdom, but that of the whole kingdom 
over any one part of it. In this sense, whatever is peculiar to the 
capital may be as truly provincial as anything else. Take one very 
clear instance. An educated man simply speaks English—he 
does not speak the English of any particular district. A perfect 
speaker or writer will avoid all provincialism whatsoever ; but it 
is clear that, of all provincialisms, the provincialisms of London 
are the most carefully to be eschewed. A slight provincial 
accent of some sort is not always ungraceful; but the very 
— tendency in a Cockney direction is at once unpardon- 
able. 

Take, again, another instance. One may just as well talk 
about a “ country newspaper ”’ as a “ provincial newspaper ;” but 
the phrase “ provincial newspaper” is not inapplicable, in a certain 
; way of looking at it. The great London papers are, or ought to 
_ be, national papers. They are written for the whole kingdom, 
| So far as any parts of them are intelligible and ingeresting to 
| Londoners only, they sink below their proper position. A paper 
devoted to the interests of a particular district, or to larger 
interests as they appear to that district—a paper which looks for 
no readers except those who live in that district, or are in some 
' way connected with it—may be fairly called a provincial paper 
| But a purely London paper would in this sense be provinci ; 
and if one would hardly apply the name to the petty papers 
which belong to London only, it is because the interests which 
they represent are something less than provincial. They are 
rather to be called local or parochial than provincial. They do 
not represent all London, but only part of London. A thing 
that interests all London commonly interests all England. A 
paper for all London is, therefore, a paper for all England. 

he special interests of particular parts of London are clearly 
smaller than those of a whole county or of a great town else- 
where. A strictly provincial London paper does not exist, 
merely because a paper printed in London represents an 
interest which is cher greater or less than a provincial 
interest. 

The word “ provincial,” in short, always implies something 
disparaging. A certain amount of local patriotism is praise 
worthy. A man is worth very little who has no special love for 
the place of his birth or residence. But we do not accuse a man 
of provincialism unless he carries this praiseworthy feeling too 
far—unless his own town or county unduly occupies or in- 
fluences his thoughts, deeds, and talk. The forms which this 
sort of provincialism takes are endless. The oddest is when 
it takes the form of depreciating one’s own district. One con- 
stantly hears people complain that their own immediate neigh- 
bours are stupider or wickeder than anybody else. This is some- 
times an honest, but not very enlightened, inference from the 
speaker's more intimate knowledge of his own neighbours. He 
knows that they have plenty of faults, and he does not know that 
the same faults, or others as great, are just as common everywhere 
else. But very often the disparagement is oy | a more subtle 
form of praise. At any rate, the right of self-disparagement 1s 
reserved for the natives. The stranger must not venture to dis- 
parage on his own account, or even to echo the disparagement 
which is addressed to him; but if he refutes it in a delicate way, 
the contradiction will often be very aeceptable. 

The true Londoner, eastern or western, is, in this sense, often 
as provincial as anybody else, though his provincialism naturally 
assumes some forms peculiar to itself. Rural provincialism is vain, 
fussy, anxious—it talks about itself, and wants to know what 
other people think of it. London provineialism is far too fully 
convinced of its own importance to show itself in any such way. 
| It is calm and self-possessed, and does not seek for an admiration 
which it takes for granted. Rural provincialism is apt to mistake 
itself for the finest thing in the world. London provincialism 18 
apt to mistake itself for the world itself. A Londoner imbued 
with the provincial spirit never fully realizes that all people do 
not live in London. He knows the fact when it is put clearly 
before him—perhaps he goes the length of pitying those who 
are in so sad a plight. But he does not fully realize it. He 
expects all the objects, customs, places, persons, which are fazailiar 
to him to be equally familiar to a stranger. He cannot mae out 
what sort of being itis who does not know his way through mepe | 
street, at all events every street within his own circle. If you , 

a question about place, thing, or person, his feeling is one ming 
up of contempt and wonder. The countryman, on the other 
hand, is delighted to answer questions, or to forestal them. 
His weakness is rather to overwhelm his friends with 1 
formation and explanations which are not wanted. 4 
a stranger does not meet with the same hospitality in London 
which he does in the country is owing to a variety of causes, some 
of which are very obvious. But we firmly believe one to be 
the true Londoner does not ey take in the fact that strangers 
are strangers. The countryman knows it perfectly well, an 
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upon it. He knows that the stranger is away from his own 
home, and he deems it tothe credit of himself and his neighbour- 
hood that the stranger should be none the worse off for a 
stranger. The Londoner may be just as really kind-hearted, but he 
does not practically realize that the stranger is away from his own 
home. He does not fully understand that he has not his house 
or his club to go to like himself. In everything there is a quiet 
assumption that everybody lives in London, or ought to live in 
London ; or at the very least, that they are much to be pitied if 
they live anywhere else. In all this the essentially provincial 
feeling comes out as much as in the narrowest-minded dweller in 
Little Peddlington. And perhaps there is no more genuine 
instance of thorough provincialism than that of branding all 
England, except its capital, with the name of “ the Provinces.” 


THE MILLTOWN OUTRAGE. 


HE Milltown-road outrage—to use the phrase which seems 
to have found most favour with the reporters—deserves some 
notice, apart from its immediate interest. In more ways than 
one it illustrates the Celtic character. Ireland is the paradise of 
women, and gallantry and chivalry have made their home in 
Dublin. The popular demonstration for Mrs. Yelverton was 
more noisy, but the respect and sympathy expressed for Miss 
Jolly, especially on the first announcement of the crime, was 
more genuine. The case was one about which there seemed to 
be no ground for any other emotion than the most enthusiastic sen- 
timents of indignation and horror. Besides, it touched Ireland 
to the quick in a point where she is sensitive. It seemed to be 
no longer the case that maiden purity could walk the Green Isle 
in safety ; and at least one of Ireland’s sons—if he did not turn 
out to be Saxon—was neither 


so good or so cold 
As not to be tempted by woman or gold. 


Another element in the general indignation was that the perpe- 
trator of the outrage was acabman. Cabby is not popular. Even 
the fun of a Dublin carman does not recommend 8.4 to general 
confidence. Cabmen are, unfortunately for themselves, looked 
upon as public enemies. As everybody has unfortunately ex- 
perienced the gentle manners, and the peculiar form of honesty 
and fair-dealing characteristic of the tribe, everybody is preju- 
diced against a cabman. A charge against a cabman is half 
proved, in public opinion, as soon as it is made. Then there was 
the heroic defence of the young lady. A girl struggling and 
successfully defending her honour against a brutal ravisher— 
foiling him in a long encounter, taking to the water like a duck 
and to the fields like a lapwing, and triumphant in the end— 
all this, added to the solitudeand blackness of night, was 
enough to rouse the popular feeling. It was some time, too, 
before the police hit off the trail of the brutal assailant. The 
greatest interest was excited. Cab proprictors felt that their craft 
was in danger and their credit at stake; and when it was an- 
nounced that one John Curran had been arrested, and identified 
by Miss’ Jolly, everybody felt something like a personal gratifi- 
cation. A criminal trial under these circumstances was a hard 
thing to face. The crowd was quite ready to tear Curran in 
pieces in anticipation of the more merciful doom which we 
all felt awaited him ; and the proceedings at the Police Court and 
in the recent trial were watched with an interest which seldom 
attends cases of even greater atrocity. 

As the evidence of the prosecutrix was given, the case certainly 
shrank away from those formidable dimensions and lost some of 
those more horrible features with which it was first presented. Not 
that Miss Jolly ever seems to have given any cause for the high 
colouring which was thrown over the assault. Her evidence is 
intelligible and explicit enough; nor can the slightest doubt be 
thrown on her good faith, and her testimony remains entirely 
unimpeached. But the charge laid in the indictment was most 
serious—* intent to violate,” varied by counts charging “ assault 
and attempting to kiss,” ‘assault and intent to do grievous bodil 
harm,” “indecent assault,” 2nd “common assault.” Of the assault 
with intent to violate, nothing whatever was proved beyond the 
attempt to kiss. Miss Jolly does not testify to any indecent 
attack on her person or interference with her dress. In fact, 
throughout the assault she does not seem to have had re- 
course to those feminine arms which are usually in requi- 
sition under such terrible circumstances. When her chastity 
is attacked, a woman’s first refuge is to her nails, and 
very properly. Feri faciem is the best feminine defence; and 
it is one which the ravisher rarely can withstand. Miss Jolly, 
throughout the attack, kept her hand closed on eighteenpence, 
some of which seems to have been in coppers. With the excep- 
tion of the attempted kiss, there is no evidence which proves 
more than an assault with intent to rob. The attack might, 
with this single exception, be one on the lady’s purse rather 
than her person ; and it is curious to remark that the only words 
deposed to have been uttered on either side during the whole 
affair referred to the fare rather than to the atrocious outrage 
itself. In saying this, we do not in any way detract from Miss 
Jolly’s credibility and accuracy of statement; still less do we 
assert that she was not subjected to a mcst brutal assault and 
attack. But all that was proved was an attempt which, in most 
particulars, looked as much like robbery as rape. Still, the 
young lady’s evidence was perfectly consistent, clear, and unex- 
aggerated, 


_. The real interest and the real pinch of the case rested upon the 
identification of the we cxace Curran’s chances were an alibi 
and the destruction of the evidence of identification. His counsel 
very ably availed himself of both lines of defence. The principal 
 itness—principal, that is, after Miss Jolly and her brother—was 
a girl of the town named Agnes Wiles. In some respects her 
evidence as to identification was more important than that of 
Miss Jolly and her brother. Few people, when they hire a 
cab pay much attention to the driver; and though during 
the assault the young lady must have been close enough to 
her assailant, yet it was under circumstances, and in darkness, 
which, without other corroboration, would perhaps scarcely 
be considered sufficient to render recognition certain. But the 
virtuous Miss Agnes knew Curran well. Her beat was in 
Sackville-street. She had often either chaffed or been chaffed 
by Curran. She swore to him positively. She witnessed the 
hiring of the cab. She took particular notice of the lady and 
gentleman who engaged the cab, of the cab itself, of its driver, and 
of the way it went. As tothe night, she knew it perfectly well. It 
was subsequently proved to demonstration that on this very night 
when she was, as she said, in Suckville-street studying cabs, she 
was actually on her way to Holyhead. Of course, this wretched 
creature only wanted to attract a little public curiosity and in- 
terest ; and “‘ Mrs. Proudfoot,” to use her familiar name, perha 
reckoned upon an ovation like Mrs. Yelverton’s on Jeaving the 
Four Courts. What awaits her is a certain conviction for perjury. 
As to the alibi, the evidence was of the usual Celtic character. 
Mrs. Connor, the woman of whom Curran hired his cab, dis- 
tinctly and positively swore that on the night of the assault 
Curran pan the cab home not much before twelve, and 
therefore could not have been in bed till past twelve; while, on 
the other hand, the Widow Meara, the prisoner's aunt, with 
whom he lodged, swore with equal distinctness and positiveness 
that she assisted him to take off his wet coat after taking the 
cab home, as the clock was striking ten. Jere the conflict of 
testimony was complete in all its parts—though, in seeking for a 
bias on which to award the perjury, it was natural to suppose the 
aunt prejudiced in favour of, rather than the cab-owner pre- 
judiced against, the prisoner. The aunt, the cousin, the lodgers, 
all swore positively that Curran was at home at ten o'clock ; but 
in each and every case kinship and an esprit de corps might be 
pronounced. 

Such was the position and aspect of the case when the jud 
summed up, and, as we are informed, somewhat in favour of 
prisoner. The jury, however, decided in accordance with the 
popular belief; and Curran is convicted, and seutenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. As he was found guilty on every count of 
the indictment, the lightness of the sentence seems to argue some 
doubt in the judge’s mind, in some direction or other. If our 
own opinion seems rather to lean to what may be thought 
to be the judge’s feeling, we shall, perhaps, be in company rather 
with the judicial than with the impulsive sentiment. ,Every way 
the case had its difficulties. The direct perjury of the witness 
against the prisoner is confronted by what (if the verdict is 
correct) we must call the direct perjury of his friends and 
relatives in his favour. Yet even if his alibi broke down, as 
it certainly did, his identification still admits of doubt. It is 
not casting the slightest imputation on Miss Jolly to question 
her capacity for accurately distinguishing a man’s features under 
the trying circumstances detailed in her evidence. Altogether, 
though perhaps many criminal cases have been decided in which 
the balance of probabilities trembled with the same degree of 
doubtful equilibrium, Curran’s is just one of those cases about 
which much doubt hangs, and in which it really requires many 
and delicate considerations to come to ajudgment. On the whole, 
we may say that there can be no doubt whatever that the exag- 
geration with which the case was originally surrounded has con- 
tributed not a little to the verdict, while the reaction and protest 
against the public sentiment in a judicial mind may have contri- 
buted to the leniency of the sentence. 


MAC-CALLUM MORE. 


HE small town of Inverary was, a few evenings past, the 

scene of a strange but touching event. The tenantry of the 
Argyll estates, inverting the usual order of affairs, entertained 
their noble landlord at a sumptuous banquet at the Argyll Arms 
Hotel. On that occasion this great MacCallum More, lord of 
a hundred castles, proud chief of Clan Campbell, deigned with 
infinite condescension to receive their hospitality, and, unbend- 
ing from his state, to enlighten the minds of his vassals on 
divers important questions. There was doubtless good reason 
for the inversion. The air is full of speeches. The humblest 
members of obscure boroughs are vocal. Could MacCallum 
More be silent? The Duke of Argy!l has, fortunately for him- 
self, no rude and critical constituency whom it would be his 
duty to lecture or harangue during the recess. An opp — 
must be found, or made, whereby to save the expectant Highlan 
from a deprivation of the utterances of their oracles. ‘The banquet 
is prepared, and messengers are sent forth to summon the faithfal 
clansmen. Obedient to the call, they come in goodly numbers ; 
not, as of old, with broadswords and targets, with nether in- 
teguments conspicuous only by their absence, but in peaceful 
guise and habiliments more suited to the tre and de- 
cencies of modern civilization. They assemble at the Argyll 
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Arms, under the presidency of the ‘“‘ Moderator of the General 
Assembly,” a practised chairman, apt with enthusiastic eloquence 
to propose the “toast of the evening,” and authoritatively to 
crush any abo pases of interruption, should a dissentient and 
dyspeptic vassal venture to disturb the harmony of the meeting. 
Interruption, however, there could not be. None were present 
but delighted tenantry, loyal clansmen, eager only to catch up the 
words of infinite wisdom as they fell from the mouth of their 
chieftain. 

After a few trifling preliminaries, the health of the Duke is 
given and responded to with Highland honours. Then his Grace 
rose, and began the reply by modestly observing that, although this 
was probably the first occasion on which any such meeting had 
been held on his estates, yet he was not vain enough to suppose 
that he enjoyed more affection and attachment from those among 
whom he lived than other representatives of the family of Argyll 
had done in former times. ‘The truth was that this entertainment 
was amodern form of expressingavery ancientsentiment. Allthose 
feelings, it would seem, of loyalty and allegiance, of chivalrous 
devotion to and idolatry of their chief which formerly characterized 
the relations of the vassal to his Jord, and still, though repressed, 
are swelling in his heart, find their imperiect relief in a dinner 
at the Argyll Arms. The clansman no longer dies for his chief— 
there is no need. He does not even dine with his chief—his 
chief, on the contrary, dines with him. After thus preluding, 
his Grace proceeds to discourse in that clever, schoolboy- 
theme style of which he is so great a master, upon the form 
of the relations that now subsist between landlords and tenants. 
He deprecates the opinion of some writers—writers on the 
science of political eeonomy—who maintain that the relation of 
landlord and tenant should be that of a purely pecuniary arrange- 
ment, and argues for the maintenance of a modified feudalism. 
He is convinced, as he tells us, that the feudal element, which 
undoubtedly does remain in the ordinary relation between 
landlord and tenant, is one of the great strongholds of the liberties 
of the country. We may, perhaps, admit that local attachment 
and local feeling are some security against a centralized tyranny 
—not, however, against the crullinlention of local tyrannies. 
We are not informed of the exact modifications necessary to har- 
monize the old feudal notions, of which his Grace is not unnatu- 
rally an advocate, with modern ideas—how feudality is, according 
to modern phrases, to be adapted to the exigencies of a changed so- 
ciety. The essential principle of a fiefi—a mutual contract of sup- 
port and fidelity—is doubtless to be maintained, to be shorn only 
of its harsher incidents. One modern incident of tenure, recently 
created in the place of those abolished, we must however observe, 
does appear to us a singularly harsh and cruel one— that, namely, 
which compels a vassal to listen in rapt admiration to the solemn 
platitudes of his lord, as delivered in post-prandial speeches and 
at agricultural meetings. It must have required, for instance, 
no small amount of feudal reverence to accept such pro- 
found remarks as the following without audible signs of im- 
patience and weariness. At the same time—it is his Grace who 
speaks—the observations which were made on this subject by the 
press or by writers on political economy, ought to teach them 
that the public had an interest in the relations between landlord 
and tenant—a truly great discovery. Of course the public had 
also an interest in the relations which existed between the 
master manufacturer and his men, He need hardly tell 
them that some bey awkward questions had arisen between 
those who —r abour and those who laboured—a greater 
discovery still. But— greatest discovery of all—there was 
something in the very permanence of the connexion, and 
in the universality of the land over the whole area of 
the country, which attracted and fixed public attention more 
upon the relation between landlord and tenant, than on the rela- 
tions between mere capital and labour. On all public occasions, 
therefore—agricultural dinners and so forth—opportunity should 
be taken to justify their ways, not only to each other, but to the 
country. That justification, of course, ensues. One fact alone 
need be mentioned. It appears thatduring the last thirty years the 
population of the county of Argyll has diminished by nearly 
20,000 souls—that is, at the rate of 20 per cent. on the total of 

pulation. Coincident with this, however, fhere has been an 
increase in the valuation of the county to a much larger extent. 
His Grace draws favourable conclusions trom this result, which 
we will not at present stay to consider, being only anxious, as 
were the sturdy Highlanders, to hear what weighty sentences 
will fall from the patriarchal oracle on the great contest in 
America, which was the next and concluding topic. 

The following is the sum of the Chieftain’s remarks. It will 
afford, we fear, imperfect satisfaction to the curiosity of the elan, 
anxious probably tor some instruction in the principles involved 
in the Transatlantic feud, and waiting, as in duty bound, the per- 
mission of their chief before giving their sympathy to North 
or South. It is their duty, they are told, to be neutral, not to 
offer useless advice, and, in justice to their American friends, to 
allow that this war is a great war. A more tremendous issue was 
never submitted to the arbitrament of arms. For, if we look 
at it from the Northern view, no government that has ever 
existed in the world could possibly have admitted the right of 
secession from its own allegiance. If we look at it on the other 
hand, from the Southern point of view, we are not to be sur- 
prised at their conduct. ft they believe that slavery is not an 
evil, which is to be tolerated only and brought to an end as soon 
as possible, but a divine institution, established for the benefit 


of mankind, to be maintained, and, if possible, extended, and 
which, if assailed in a single outpost, is to be defended to 
the death, then it is but natural that the South should rige 
in its defence. In certior sum mulio quam dudum would 
bably be Clan Campbell’s comment, if Clan Campbell’s Latin 
went so far. But perhaps the profound illustration with which 
the Duke conveys the opinion of the North on secession, ina 
form so agreeable to our American friends, may have afforded a 
clearer insight into the question. ‘There is a curious animal 
which I have sometimes dredged up from the bottom of the sea, 
which performs the most extraordinary and unaccountable acts 
of suicide and self-destruction. It is a peculiar kind of star-fish” 
—a quaint allusion, possibly, to the spangled banner of the 
Union—* which, when brought up from the bottom of the waters, 
and when any attempt is made to take hold of it, immediately 
throws off all its arms, its very centre breaks up, and nothi 
remains of one of the most beautiful forms in nature but a 
thousand wriggling fragments; and such would have been 
the fate of the American Union if its Government had ad. 
mitted what is called the Right of Secession.” The simile 
will scarcely bear a critical examination, and is not very much 
in accordance with good taste. But the auditors may at least 
have carried home the awful picture of a society in dissolution, 
its limbs dropping off, its centre collapsing, shattered into wrig- 
gling fragments, fit subjects for the nightmare which may 

from the feudal festivities. There is little in all this that need 
have detained us. It would have been vain to expect any new 
or original views upon domestic and foreign politics from the 
Duke of Argyll. His speech is only curious as showing with 
how great applause a very mild appearance of wisdom is, under 
favourable circumstances, greeted. Curious, too, from the atten- 
dant circumstances. No clearer proof could be asked that the 
feudal ideas on which his Grace looks fondly back are for ever 
gone, than this unwonted appearance of MacCallum More 
feasted by his tenantry in the Argyl] Arms. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


Ts palmy days of diplomacy are over. Their glitter isdimmed. 
The service has become, like any other, a hard-working pro- 
fession. Our high-born “ Pips,” our youths of *‘ great ee 
tions,” have ceased to enter it as mere idle apprentices, or for the 
sole purpose of killing time pleasantly during the last laggi 
ear or two of a minority. The relations between heads 
Missions and subordinates have undergone a radical change. 
The complication of public affairs, the extension of British inte- 
rests, and the naturally resulting increase of business will go far 
to account for this. In another respect, perhaps, the cause of the 


present altered state of things is still more palpable. Scantier out- 


fits, curtailed allowances, lopped salaries, with the increased and 
increasing cost of every necessary, as well as luxury, of Conti- 
nental life, may be deemed fair excuses either for the indulgence 
of a natural inclination towards economy or for the resistance of 
temptation. Where the Chef betrays a decided bias towards 
the exercise of hospitality, it is notorious that the profession of 
diplomacy in these days very generally necessitates a sacrifice of 
private fortune. Few Ministers can keep up their position 
without being out of pocket. This is not fair. No one haga 
right to expect that, after years of expatriation and hard work, 
a man should voluntarily reseat himself at his fireside poorer 
than when he left it. In short, doors of embassies do not neces- 
sarily turn, as formerly, on oiled hinges; and the youth who 
now enters the profession, on presenting his letter of appointment, 
no more finds himself mentioned in it as ‘* one of the family.” 

It was time, then, that the constitution of the diplomatic ser- 
vice should be submitted to that narrow scrutiny which is 4 
characteristic of the day. We had been loitering a little too 
long on the old turnpike, with a railroad at our side. A seare 
inquiry, however, has been finally made, and the Blue- 
lately presented to us by the Select Committee, is no meagre 
testimony to the care and time which have been bestowed upon 
the subject under investigation. The recommendations of 
Committee are of the deepest interest and importance. On the 
question of preliminary education opinion varies. Lord Cowley, 
with others, approves of the public school, but considers that the 
embryo attaché is not more hopeful for the addition of B.A. to bis 
name. The permanent Under-Secretary in the Foreign Office— 
who, in his most able evidence, betrays, we think, here and there 
a lingering love for old days and ways—stands up like a true 
Briton for the all-sufficiency both of English public 
and the University ; but when he denies the necessity of breath- 
ing other air than native for the early acquirement of the French 
language, he somewhat outstrips those who hitherto went with 
him. Lord Clarendon pronounces French a sine qud non. Lor 
Malmesbury terms it ‘the language of diplomacy, which it is 
positively necessary to possess ;” and if “ they do not in the least 
exaggerate its importance,” we recommend thatayoung man eveR- 
tually destined for the service should cross the water some years 
before attaining his twenty-first—the earliest period now pro| 
for the commencement of his professional career. It isa mists 
to suppose that French issuing from Cockney lips necessarily jars 
on Parisian ears. As long as intercourse between the two countries 
was interrupted, and we were beholden to Swiss governesses 
our proficienc , it may have been so; but if a second Congress 
of Vienna could now meet, we doubt if we should hear of awk- 
ward mistakes of English Envoys enlivening the monotony of 
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tedious discussions. Yet it may be safely affirmed that Mr. 
Rumbold would not have considered his English and French 
equally pure, had he never set foot on French soil as a beard- 
less boy 


It is recommended by the Committee that, henceforth, a can- 
didate sha!l have the option of going up at once for his first-class 
examination—that the possession of his certificate shall free him 
from all further dependence on the tender mercies of the Civil 
Commission—that the attachéship shall be a state of probation, 
which, including six initiatory months in Downing-street, shall 
not exceed four years, and shall terminate in nomination as paid 
Secretary of a certain class, and the consequent issue of a Com- 
mission, from which the calculation of pension is to date. These 
would be wise changes, and we cannot too strongly urge the adop- 
tion of the recommendation, if justly-asserted grievances are to 
be remedied. What can be harder on the young man himself, 
apart from the possible inconvenience to the service, than the 
Ghligetion, say, of crossing the Atlantic—and at his own cost, be 
it recollected—on a sudden summons, for a second examination ? 
Such a voyage may, it is true, be delayed, and the dubious paid- 
attachéship may ke entered upon forthwith, and held for an in- 
definite period ; but the confirmatory examination must come off 
at last. and although failure may be improbable, it is possible. 
It is affirmed that, in such a case, the Secretary of State could 
not fail to push good nature so far as to allow the candidate 
“to go in as often as he chose til] he passed.” We believe, how- 
ever, that few would test such good nature. ba | oung birds 
may bear deplumation patiently, but the plucking o dier feathers 
is a tougher operation, and a sensitive skin would shrink from 
exposure to a repetition of the process. It would, moreover, be 
intolerably galling that a man, having performed the duties of 
an office efficiently for two or three years, should suddenly dis- 
eover, on the word of a Professor, that he is utterly unfit to 
undertake them! Turning to the question of early salaries, and 
the issue of a commission as a starting-point for the date of 
pensions, we gladly observe that a mag deren 9 is to be paid, 
not to expediency only, but to justice. We never could see why, 
in diplomacy more than in any other profession, men should work 
for years receiving no pecuniary remuneration for their labour ; 
and something akin to caprice must have prevailed in the regu- 
lation, or the case of a one-and-twenty years’ service without 
legal claim to a retiring stipend could scarcely exist. We do not 
regret that the tide of evidence sets strongly against competition. 
Diplomacy demands something more than book learning. Sharp 
eyes are not necessarily sct in full heads. Tact and observation 
are not the certain attributes of a profound scholar, and an orna- 
ment to the schools may cut a sorry figure in the salon. 

We have thus f»r briefly adverted to the principal changes 
likely to affect the inferior branches of the service. We shall now 
-_ at the questions touching the interests of its superior mem- 

. The regulations relative to leave of absence, and the in- 
adequacy of existing salaries and allowances, are the most promi- 
nent. On running over the evidence, one is struck with the ample, 
though somewhat reluctant, testimony which is borne to the pre- 
valence of penny wisdom. Assuredly the errors fallen into, and the 
sins committed, in the name of economy are not fewer than those 
of which, according to Madame Roland’s celebrated apostrophe, 
Liberty has often been made the unwilling sponsor; and it is 
well and truly observed, that the constant struggle on the part 
of a Minister between the duties to his family and the exigen- 
cies of his station is indecorous, demoralizing, and dearly pur- 
chased by the saving of a few thousands. One might almost 
suppose special care had been taken that, with the increase of 
unavoidable expense, the means of meeting it should be more and 
more restricted. A casual profit even on the rate of exchange is, 
by a late regulation, claimed by the Treasury. The allowance 
for fuel at Paris does not cover the cost. One Ministeris drawn 
into the confession that he spent 1500/. per annum in excess of 
the Government salary, and that he had to sink 1000/. of capital 
into the bargain. Another writes home confidentially that, at the 
end of the eighth month, his year’s pay was already gone, “having 
lived,” he adds, “in anything but splendour.” His house-rent 
was costing him 1400/., for which he received an annual allowance 
of gool. In consequence of a niggard system of patching, the 
money voted for the repair of the Ambassador's residence at 

is has been spent, leaving a whole suite of apartments unfit 
for occupation, and the greater portion of the ornamental furniture 
is the Ambassador's own. Yet there is a general concurrence of 
opinion that Her Majesty’s representatives at Foreign Courts 
should be in a position to entertain largely. It is allowed that 
fétes may become matters of political iinportance—that they 
favour a zood understanding between the foreigner and natives in 
society—that they pluce the Ambassador in a friendly light, and 
promote the efficiency of his political relations. Za Verité est 
dans le vin ; but there may be something more in it at times. In 
spite of all this. the allowances for representation, except under 
special cirenmstances, have been discontinued, while the price of 
every article of consumption has gone on augmenting. Nothing 
extra was allowed for entertainment of Her Majesty during 
her visits at Paris; nor, except on one occasion, has anything 

n received towards defraying the more than common expenses 
attendant upon an Imperial visit. Such economy, if we must 
use the term, is derogatory to a great nation. It is unfair, if 
nothir g worse, towards the servants we employ, who are uni- 
versally allowed to be stewards; and it is humiliating in 
the eyes of other countries. 


The Saturday Review. 


‘One other experiment in the art of retrenchment has proved 
to be a failure. We allude to the substitution of Missions for 
Embassies. The latter have, in some instances, been wisely 
restored, and the English representative finds himself again on 
an equal footing with his colleagues, sharing with them, among 
other privileges, the all-important one of personal access to the 
Sovereign, which, for the sake of a few pounds, had been for- 
feited. The regulations for leave of absence press with undue 
severity upon the higher officers. A secretary or attaché may 
enjoy his two months’ diversion and ket his salary the 
while undiminished. He has only to confine himself to the pre- 
scribed "limits of his leave. Let us see how it fares with the 
Minister or Ambassador. When he sets ont on a journey, 
rendered, perhaps, by impaired health, a positive duty—at any 
rate, a wholesome relaxation from the anxieties of office—from 
the day he quits his post he is mulcted in one-half of his salary. 
We naturally ask who is the gainer? Certainly not one in "the 
profession. This is robbing Peter not to pay Paul, with a ven- 
geance. Is it premature, then, to declare that ‘the attention of 
the Secretary of State may be advantageously directed to this 
subject,” and to others? 

ith the exception of the Pension question, which the Com- 
mittee confess to find “ by no means easy of solution,” and which 
we pass over as too intricate for brief comment, such are the 
principal points which have been taken under consideration. No 
one can deny that among them were to be found grievances pro- 
voking a just remonstrance, and loudly calling for investigation. 
A straightforward economy is laudable, and the country has a 
right to demand its due exercise; but it seems not always to be 
remembered that liberality will often prove as good a policy 
as honesty. It is nevertheless in the best spirit that the Belect 
Committee have set about their work ; and the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice may, we trust, be congratulated upon the prospect, at last, 
of a better, because an honester state of things. 


THE PUBLICANS AND PROTECTION. 


HE cause of Protection is not dead. It walks not, as do other 
evil spirits, in dry places, but, like truth, it is to be found 
at the bottom of a well: only the well is one of strong liquors. 
What the sons of Ceres could not keep, the sons of Bacchus 
still stoutly battle for. The Corn-laws being lost, the liquor-laws 
alone retain—and if we are to believe the British publican, must 
for ever retain—the sacred cause of native industry and vested 
interests. On Tuesday evening the Annual Dinner of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Protection Society took place at Free- 
masons’ Hall. This is not the anniversary of those useful insti- 
tutions which, much to their credit, the publicans maintain. 
The Protection Society, as such, has nothing to do with the 
excellent Schools or the creditable Asylum which they have 
established, and which they keep up with great spirit and in great 
efficiency ; but it is what its name signifies—a close and compact 
organization to maintain the rights, privileges, and immunities 
of a particular trade. The guild with all its exclusiveness 
survives here. Originally, as we learn, it was founded to pro- 
tect the publicans from the common informers; but since the 
trade of laying informations has become extinct, all things which 
concern the common weal or common woe of the publicans come 
under the cognizance of the Society. It seems to be a sort of 
mutual insurance company against pot-stealers, the police, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Pot-stealers, we believe, are 
prosecuted at the expense of the Soviety ; informers and magis- 
trates are set at defiance through a regular agency and salaried 
legal officials; and Mr. Gladstone is subjected to deputations, 
organization, and the combined action of the publicans, in the 
shape of this Protection Society, of which the leading man is a 
Mr. Homer—whose name at any rate is a suitable one for gain- 
ing the ear of the master of the national purse. 

As to the dinner, it seems to have gone off with the usual 
spirit of trade dinners. There is. as is right, a particularly bee: 
flavour and strong spirituous perfame about the whole thing. 
distinguished distiller or brewer—we cannot quite make out 
which—occupied the chair. All the celebrities and veterans of 
the trade attended—Governors of the Asylum, treasurers and 
Committeemen, past and present. The whole hierarchy of beer and 
gin were there. Law and literature were represented by the publi- 
can’s solicitor,and by the editorof the Morning Advertiser. Every- 
body and everything were toasted. The prosperity of the Morning 
Advertiser was chronicled and courteously acknowledged by the 
“ gentleman who fills the editorial chair ;” and’ S the Tap 
and the Cause, not of civil and religious liberty all over the 
world, but of the protected tap-tub and of monopoly in drink, 
were strongly enforced. As to the politics of the diners, we 
are glad to find that Boniface is liberal enough where his own 
interests are not concerned. Several sound patriotic sentiments 
were uttered; and though we regret to find that the editor of 
the Morning Advertiser still takes a gloomy view of things in 
general, and utters, as is his wont, Cassandra-like predictions of 
coming wrath and tribulation, yet on that day of danger which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Grant, is all but imminent—no one, as he observes, 
knowing what a day or an hour may bring forth—it is a consola- 
tion to Ee assured, on the same authority, *‘ that the Morning Ad- 
vertiser would, in the supposed contingency, be found fighting 
against Royal tyrants in favour of national independence and na- 
tional freedom, in the attitude of antagonism to the despots of the 
Continent.” The general tion, however, will be modified by 
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apprehensions for the safety of England should it be deprived of 
its daily supply of ’Ziser when its Editor goes a-colonelling. 
With one exception, on which we must remark, the banquet was 
see as we were not present on the occasion, we 
may be allowed to wonder how publicans manage their own 
serious drinkings of this sort. It is contrary to the nature of 
things for a pastrycook to sit down to a discussion of jam tarts ; 
we could never understand how the waiters at the eating-house 
ever took their meals ; and so it is difficult to believe in purveyors 
of strong drink passing the bottle like other men. Vintners, we 
should say, were sickened of port ; and we own to doubts about 
the toasts being actually honoured on this occasion. Who can 
understand a publican paying for his dinner and wine ? 

There was, however, a Banquo which rose unbidden at the 
festive board. In the mid carouse, there was found a bitter drop 
in the cup. The Protection Society had already suffered from 
Mr. Gladstone. It was but too probable they would have to 
suffer from him again. In presenting their Annual Report, the 
Officials of the Society had to look back upon a chequered chronicle. 
Last session, in spite of deputations from the country, and in 

ite of the pertinacious opposition of Mr. Homer, who, with 
his friends, had declared their sittings permanent in New Palace 
Yard, the House of Commons had passed the Wine Licenses’ 
Bill; and from some hints dropped by Mr. Scholefield, it was to 
be feared that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was about to 
renew his attacks on the liberty—or tyranny was it?—of the 
Licensed Victuallers. Here was the p aes that overshadowed 
the gaiety, and troubled the hearts of the Protection Society 
with signs and omens of coming woe. If the trade in liquors is 
thrown open, the Chairman of the dinner assured the Protection 
Society, the revenue would suffer, and—worst of all—drunken- 
ness would increase. It might, in every other business, be 
a good thing to get Free-trade; but free trade in wine, 
spirits, and beer would be destructive to the Exchequer and 
to the morals of the country. As things are, the real con- 
trollers of drunkenness are the publicans. It is not their 
interest to encourage a trade in strong drink; but if strong 
drink is to be sold, they, and they alone, ought to be the ven- 
dors. The existing publicans have embarked their capital in a 
particular trade. That trade ought to be protected. Such was 
the staple of the speeches of the Protectionists at Freemasons’ 
Hall on Tuesday. It is really quite pleasant to hear all this talk 
actually talked by articulately speaking men—at least, by men 
who are sometimes articulately speaking before a Protection 
Society’s Dinuer ; and it is delightful to hear arguments which 
even Mr. Newdegrte would not address to a market-table 
seriously propounded by sober publicans at what they call 
“fa convivial meeting.” Arguments are like clothes. A suit of 
Stulz sooner or later settles down into Rag Fair ; and the paradox 
which was once patronized by Peel is destined to sink to the 
Homers and Grants of the day. It is something to find the Last 
of the Protectionists in the landlord of the Blue Lion. The 
tactics of the Protection Society are to be modelled on the 
usual political type. There is to be more combination, more 
organization, more united action. Something was done, thanks 
to Lord Fermoy, in drawing at least one tooth of the hated and 
dreaded Gladstone’s Bill of last session. But more remains to 
be done. He was not worthy of the name of publican who 
refused to join the Protection Society. Already there was luke- 
warmness in the great body of publicans; for comparatively 
few aided the Protection Society. But next year more would 
be done. ‘The ery of the chairman was still—Join the Protection 
Society. The wholesale and retail trade had interests in common. 
Brewers and distillers, publicans and gin-shop keepers, all had 
a common cause and a common interest. It was much to be 
feared that Mr. Gladstone proposed to throw open the spirit 
trade and to reform the licensing system. Indeed, as Mr. Homer 
observed with considerable pathos, “ it wasan uncontrovertible fact 
that the tendency of recent legislation in reference to their trade 
had been in favour of its being open and free.” Ought not this 
to be enough to arouse any publican worthy of the privilege of 
aggre out a glass of yin? Combination—union—agitation. 

these arts the publicans and brewers had hitherto set all 
Chancellors of the Exchequer at defiance, and it was hoped that 
the Protection Society would be too many for Mr. Gladstone 
yet. Such were the Homeric anticipations ; and in one quarter, 
at least, the unreformed and privileged public house would be 
defended. The Record would be opposed to Free-trade in 
a There was at any rate one consolation—the religious part 
of the public would back the publicans. This is consoling. The 
world never knows its real benefactors—society is ignorant of its 
true regenerators. It is not in the pulpit or the press, not in an 
open Bible or in the schoolmaster, that we find the salt which 
keeps the social state from utter corruption. In the public 
house as it is, sits and preaches the great healer and teacher. The 
beat allies of morality and religion are to be found at the bar and 
in the tavern parlour; and adulterated porter and poisoned gin 
are the fountains which dispense the element of a nation’s hap- 
piness and a nation’s glory. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN AMERICA, 


T is somewhat singular that amongst the six thick volumes 
which contain the Report of the Education Commissioners 
and the evidence upon which it is based, no place should have 
been found for any distinct account of the system which prevails 


on the other side of the Atlantic. It can scarcely be doubted 
that that system would have proved more interesting and instruc. 
tive than that of Prussia or France, to each of which countries 
a Special Commissioner was sent. Nor is it unimportant to ob- 
serve that the contrast between the state of society and the prin- 
ciples of government in Canada and in the United States would 
have considerably enhanced the interest of the inquiry. No 
doubt popular education in the United States forms a chapter in 
every one of the numerous books of American travels; but man 
of the points which the Commissioners have elaborately investi- 
gated seem to have escaped the attention of travellers, and cer- 
tainly no tolerably accurate comparison has ever been drawn 
between the present English and American systems. It is to be 
regretted that the Commissioners did not supply this defect. If 
they had, it would have proved useful not only to their fellow- 
citizens, but it would have given a special interest to their Report 
in America. It has, therefore, occurred to us that it may be 
useful to explain briefly the principles upon which the system of 
public education in America—both in Canada and in the United 
States—rests, and to compare its results with the system which 
prevails in this country. ‘The discussion upon the new Education 
Code renders this especially interesting at present, because it will 
be found that in America, as in this country, one of the great 
defects is a disposition to negicct the essential elements of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. 

In speaking of American education, it must be understood that 
we speak of the Free States only. There are, of course, schools 
in the South, but in those districts there is no genuine zeal upon 
the subject. Again, in the North, although the system differs in, 
some respects in different States, still the essential principles are 
the same, and they are those of Massachusetts. There are no people 
more completely governed by tradition than the Americans. The 
spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers, as they are called, who landed at Ply- 
mouth in 1620, still survives in their descendants. The resolution 
passedin 1642, whichenjoins the local authorities to “keepa watchful 
eye on their brothers and neighbours, and, above all things, to 
see that there be no family in which so barbarous a state of thin 
exist as that the head thereof do not endeavour, either by his 
own exertions or by the help of others, to impart sufficient in- 
struction to his children and to his servants to enable them to 
read fluently the English language, and to acquire a knowledge 
of the penal laws, under a penalty of twenty shillings for su 
neglect,” is still the rule which practically prevails in New Eng. 
land. In that country, it is considered disgraceful for any parent 
to omit sending his child to school. This feeling is no doubt 
strengthened by the fact that the paths of life are much more 
open in America than in this country, and that advancement is 
impossible without education ; but so strong and pervading is the 
feeling in question, that even those who come from the Old World 
soon learn to adopt the same view. As a further illustration of 
the power of tradition, and of the influence of the New England 
States, it is to be observed that the system of education established 
in the new States and Territories towards the West is almost an 
exact copy of the system established in New England. From 
Boston and New York to St. Paul's, Minnesota, the same 
constantly recurs. A description of the Boston schools, therefore, 
furnishes whatever information may be needed as to the various 
State systems. To these peculiarities, let us add that the religious 
element is entirely confined to the Bible. In the American 
schools, there is no dogmatic teaching—they are, in this respect, 
identical with the British Schools of this country. It must not 
be assumed that this principle has been maintained without a 
severe struggle. In Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, but 
especially in the two first, the number of Irish Roman Catholics 
is very large, besides which there is a considerable number of 
priests imported directly from Ireland. Vigorous attempts have, 
from time to time, been made to introduce separate schools for 
the Roman Catholics, which have only been defeated by narrow 
majoritics. And it is remarkable that, although the Roman 
Catholic prelates and clergy born in Europe have often led 
these attempts at secession, those born in America, most of whom 
have been educated in the public schools, have generally joined 
in resisting their sectarian brethren. It is admitted, however, 
that, were it not for old tradition and long custom, it would be 
practically impossible to maintain the present non-sectarian 
system, and thus to inoculate the children of immigrants 
with non-sectarian ideas, or, in other words, to Americanise them. 
If any proof were needed of the influences exerted by such tra- 
ditions, it is only necessary to turnto Canada. In that country, 
the habits of the people and the traditions are thoroughly 
European. In Lower Canada the habitans are still Frenchmen. 
Although the ties which bound their ancestors to France have 
long been severed, and although they are genuine Canadians, 
they retain every religious prejudice of the past. In Lower 
Canada, therefore, mixed schools are almost unknown. The 
Protestants and the Roman Catholics are each provided 
with schools for themselves. In the Upper Province, there 
is extreme difficulty in inducing the Catholics and Protes- 
tants to mix together even in school, though something 18 
done towards attaining such aresult. Unlike the cleray of the 
United States, the Protestant clergy in Canada are often emi- 
grants from the mother country, who came out steeped in al 
the prejudices and sectarian bitterness for which this country 18 
not undistinguished. It is a well-known fact, that in the same 
street of one of the chief towns of Canada may be seen two 
Presbyterian churches—the one connected with the “ Free 
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Church, the other with the “ Establishment "—although it is 
obvious that the distinction between these two sects must be 
absolutely meaningless in that colony. The doctrine of both 
churches is identical. They differed about the rights of patrons ; 
but, as in Canada patronage is unknown, any dispute upon such 
a subject must be irrelevant there. 
But to come to the school system in America. In the first 
e, it should be observed that it is entirely under the control 
of each State ; the Federal Government has nothing whatever to 
do with it. In the second place, it is almost entirely local in its 
character. There are different arrangements for town and 
country. But, without going into details, it may be stated that 
the country is divided into a number of districts, which are each 
provided with schools, and that the inhabitants in each district 
elect certain persons who manage these schools. It is these 
authorities who determine what system of instruction shall be 
followed—who examine teachers, and appoint or dismiss them— 
who construct school-houses, when they deem fit, and regulate 
their internal arrangements—and, in fact, manage the whole 
school business. It may be added that these functions are 
generally vested in two different bodies—the one attending to ail 
that regards the material well-being of the schools; the other to 
all that concerns the teaching. In short, it may be said that in 
the States every district is provided with a school, and that such 
school is governed and maintained (at least partially) by the people 
in the neighbourhood. The same general principles prevail in 
Canada, although there is more power exerted by the central 
authority, at the head of which is the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, and therefore more uniformity ; and it is admitted by some 
of the ablest men in the States, that in this respect the Canadian 
system is superior to their own. 

The means for supporting the schools are of three sorts. In 
the first place, there are not unfrequently certain endowments, or 
land originally reserved out of the public domain for the purposes 
of education. In the second place, there are certain grants made 
by the State legislature and disbursed by an elected officer 
according to certain principles—in many cases according to the 
population. In the third place, there is the sum raised by local 
taxation within the town or school district. The raising of this 
sum is generally the condition upon which the school is entitled 
to claim any portion of the State grant. This condition, in fact, 
= in precisely the same manner as the condition in the 

nglish system by which the Privy Council makes no grant 
unless a certain sum is raised by local subscription. In some 
few cases, fees are demanded from the parents of the children, 
but in almost all cases the education is gratuitous, and of course 
every citizen is entitled to attend the public school. 

It must be understood that, both in Canada and in the States, 
there are various sorts of schools for children in various stages 
of advancement. Amongst these, the primary schools, as the 
are called, correspond to the National and British schools in this 
country; but the others are supported by the public funds. In 
the meantime it may be observed that, democratic as the govern- 
ing body of the schools is, the persons elected to fill the office of 
managers are generally the best persons who can be found for 
the purpose ; and it is the opinion of the Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in Upper Canada, that the character of this body improved 
when the appointment was transferred from the Government to 
the electors. Nor is there any difficulty in obtaining funds 
necessary to support schools, although they are raised by 
taxation. In Lower Canada, and in some parts of the States 
where the Germans are anxious to maintain their nationality, 
there is a reluctance to subscribe to such schools ; but in general, 
80 essential is education considered in these newly-settled 
countries, that all opposition to school-rates, however great, is 
speedily suppressed. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
in settling any new territory, a railway, an hotel, a church, and 
a school, are considered the first necessities of civilized exist- 
ence; and accordingly, all the settlers in the neighbourhood will 
as soon as possible collect together and form a “ bee,” as it is 
called, to accomplish these results. It remains to inquire into 
the results achieved by these institutions. 


M. FECHTER’S OTHELLO. 


HEN M. Fechter appeared in the character of Hamlet, 
his freedom from all the restraints of stage tradition was, 
thaps, more an object of interest than any of his peculiarities. 
till, save among his confidential friends, there was no certain 
knowledge whether this freedom was the result of accident or of 
deliberate choice. Not having been trained on the English stage, 
it was just possible that he might have gone his own way, simply 
for want of a guide. But in Othello he takes a far more decided 
position, and shows that he is a free map, not only in practice, but 
in theory. On the first night of performance, “Charles Fechter’s 
acting edition ” of Othello was widely circulated; and the dedica- 
tion to Richard Lane, Esq., following the title-page, embodied the 
artist-editor’s profession of faith. The world was thus informed of 
M. Fechter’s conviction that ‘‘ Shakspeare’s plays were certainl 
written to be acted, not recited” (a proposition more pregnant wi 
Meaning than is apparent at the first glance), and of the fact that 
his mode of treating Shakspeare was “ the fruit of nearly twenty 
ears’ unceasing labour of love for the scenic representation of the 
reat Master.” Further, aspirants were urged “‘ to press forward, 
to sap the foundations of that worm-eaten and unwho: 


prison, where dramatic art languishes in fetters, and which is 
called Tradition.” 

Having thus declared, not only that he is himself independent 
of tradition, but that all his successors should destroy it as a 
“‘worm-eaten and unwholesome prison,” M. Fechter elaborately 
my some his own view of the manner in which Othello ought to 

represented. His instructions are conveyed, not in the form 
of essay or note, but by means of stage directions, far more 
copious than those manuscript regulations which are ordinarily 
to be found in our old prompters’ books. The personages are 
not only informed on which side they are to make their entrances 
and their exits, where they are to sit and where to stand, but the 
details of their movements are so closely described that the diree- 
tions almost comprise an indication of thoughts and motives 
supplementary to the text. For example, Cthello, who, in this 
new mode of representation, is writing despatches at a table 
when Iago commences the attack on his serenity of mind, is 
instructed, at one point, to look at his “ancient,” and play with 
his pen as he speaks. A few seconds afterwards, he is to turn 
towards Iago, who is to stand silent. Then he is to lay down his 
pen, and look at Iago with more attention ; and presently he is 
to rise without leaving the table, smiling as if in raillery. All 
these directions are given within the limits of a single page ; and 
our readers will perceive what a vast amount of instruction 114 
pages must contain. Indeed, if any one who is prevented from 
visiting the Princess's Theatre by distance, gout, or puritanical 
prejudice, wishes to know the plan on which things are done 
there, he has only to invest a shilling in the purchase of 
M. Fechter’s book, and he will learn almost as much about the 
matter as by occupying the best seat in the stalls. Our daily 
contemporaries have been more than usually minute in their 
description of the artist’s peculiarities, but their record bears no 
more proportion to the artist’s description of himself than Gold- 
smith’s History of England to the ponderous tomes of Rapin. 

M. Fechter is a most logical actor. With all his determination 
to be original and unfettered, he does not deviate from the pre- 
scribed path without warrant from the text, or, at any rate, with- 
out full conviction that there is nothing in the text that can be 
opposed to his innovations. But is not his Jogic a little at fault 
in his broad theory respecting tradition? While he denies the 
authority of every actor of Othello down to this year of grace 1861, 
he lays down a rule for future Othellos far more stringent than 
any which is based upon ancient precedent. The old path was, 
at all events, but vaguely defined ; whereas we have now aroutine 
from which it is impossible to stray one inch without violating a 
printed law. The next Othello must have all his wits about him, 
or he will not utter six consecutive lines without sinning against 
the Fechterian canon. Perhaps we should say that something 
like an application of Imperial logic is to be found in this seeming 
inconsistency. The Frenchman has overthrown all the tra- 
ditions of the Bourbons—ergo, he is free. ‘The artist who ignores 
the precedent of the Kembles and Keans is free likewise. As for 
the Napoleons and Fechters, they are, of course, symbols of per- 
fect liberty. 

Whether M. Fechter’s Othello will be so generally admired as 
his Hamlet is doubtful ; for that inability to give weight to em- 
phatic sentences which was felt when he performed the latter 
character, is still more conspicuous in his personation of the fiery 
Moor. He never reaches that hurricane of rage which carries a 
multitude before it; and though the peculiarity that certain 
celebrated, speeches are not marked out from the rest of the dia- 
logue may be the result of the theory that Shakspeare is to be 
acted, not recited, we can hardly suppose that the comparative 
inefliciency of the ejaculatory passages is to be attributed to any 
hypothesis whatever. We may, if we will, suppose that Hamlet 
is a polished gentleman, who can keep within bounds the ex- 
pression of his strongest emotions ; but it is not so with Othello. 
whose very language seems in places to demand something 
approaching “rant.” The idolaters of M. Fechter will say that 
he is too refined for the multitude ; but perhaps, in the precise 
case of Othello, the multitude is not the worst of judges. 

That M. Fechter’s Othello will prove more attractive to public 
curiosity than his Hamlet is likely enough. ‘The bait offered is 
much more tempting on the present than on the former occasion, 
the whole business of the play being completely remodelled, and 
the novelty of some of the readings being striking enough to pro- 
voke general discussion. During Mr. Charles Kean’s splendid 
management of the Princess's, Otiel/o was not performed, and it 
now appears for the first time with the attraction of a “ grand 
revival.” The scenes are new, the dresses after a novel mode, 
the groupings original and picturesque. It is evident, too, that 
a master-spirit has superintended the entire production. Actors, 
familiar to the public for years, play better than they ever — 
before, although some of them had much to unlearn before they 
could step in M. Fechter’s path. Mr. Ryder, for instance, acts 
Iago with such vigour and freshness, that on the first night of 

rformance it seemed doubtful whether he or the “ brilliant 

renchman ” would be the popular personage. The force and 
clearness of his delivery were greatly in his favour ; for although 
by a strong effort we may try to ignore M. Fechter’s foreign 
accent, there is no doubt that it stands greatly in the way of his 
elocution, and has an influence, as well as his theories, on his 
peculiar mode of representation. 

With regard to his own personation, we should say that, in 
M. Fechter’s view, Othello is more affectionate than impassioned, 
and more logical than either. Far from being naturally sus- 
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jicious, he does not grow uneasy till he has ample grounds for 
anna and, consistent! with this belief that he would not 
turn mad-jealous for a trifle, the character of the courtesan 
Bianca, commonly omitted, is restored. Such an Othello as 
M. Fechter conceives would require the evidence of Desdemona’s 
ilt, conveyed by the overheard words of Bianca, before 
fe could be nerved to crime. Still more important is the 
influence of the theory that Othello is much guided by 
his reason, little controlled by his temper, in the famous 
third act. During a long series of passages that from time 
immemorial have been impregnated with jealousy more or less 
developed, he remains a model of indifference; and while 
he cannot for the life of him see what Iago is driving at, 
he feels keenly that his friend is a great bore, who is interrupting 
him in the perusal of his despatches, by uttering all sorts of 
platitudes on the subject of honesty and other abstractions. The 
remark, “she did Soesive her father, and may thee,” first 
upsets his confidence. The prediction of Bassanio in the first 
act doubtless flashes across his mind, and here is a good logical 
basis for as much misery as can be obtained by force of argument. 
The growth of distress is portrayed with all the minuteness 
of which M. Fechter is so great a master; though we think he 
is most to be admired in his passages of tenderness, which 
are charmingly rendered, and not without a tinge of old French 
gallantry. 
In some of his innovations, we should say M. Fechter is im- 
elled less by the force of conviction than by the love of novelty 
or its own sake. When, in the third act, a glance at the looking- 
lass is made the occasion of the remark, ‘ Haply that I am 
lack,” no unwarrantable freedom is taken, for M. Fechter has 
full right to an opinion that something besides the mere associa- 
tion of ideas made the Moor reflect on his own blackness. When, 
however, in the fifth act, he carries this notion still further, and 
makes Othello again see his face in a glass, which he throws out 
of window, still referring to his own black face, as he says, “ It 
is the cause,” we cannot avoid considering this interpretation as 
far-fetched, though, of course, the indefinite pronoun * i¢” admits 


. a great deal of latitude. At the same time, we would caution 


critics not to enter into the lists against M. Fechter without due 
deliberation, for he is evidently a shrewd reasoner, and has 
the text at his finger-ends. And let us especially exhort the 
pugnacious not to cite Desdemona’s line, ‘I saw Othiello’s visage 
in his mind,” as a proof that M. Fechter’s Moor has overrated 
the repulsiveness of his complexion. The line looks tempting, 
but it must be recollected that in the fifth act Othello has the 
very slightest opinion of Desdemona’s veracity, and that an artful 
adulteress may easily be suspected of saying that black is white. 

As for the alteration of the catastrophe, which consists in 
making Othello drag Iago to the bedside of Desdemona, that he 
may do homage to her corpse, and leads the ignorant to suspect 
that the villain, not the Moor, will die like the turbaned Turk at 
Aleppo, it cannot in any way be justified. There is not one word 
in the text to indicate that Othello in his last despair was actuated 
by the strange wish of making the virtual murderer kneel be- 
fore the victim, and surely if the poet had conceived such a wish 
he would have allowed it to have some influence on the dialogue. 
The mere fact that there is nothing against the innovation will 
not suffice, where the innovation goes beyond mere accessories, 
and tends to give a view of a principal character not based upon 
written words. For all that Sophocles says to the contrary, 
(Edipus, thinking blindness a mild punishment, may cut off his 
own nose after the destruction of his own eyes, but he will 
pardon us if we consider his conduct eccentric. 

However, apart from all questions of detail, this much is certain, 
that a performance like that of Othello at the Princess’s is of 
infinite use to theatrical art. An intelligent innovator like M. 
Fechter gives people something to talk about. The volume of 
Shakspeare is taken down from the library shelf, and whether the 
majority agrees or disagrees with the new interpreter, the work 
of the great poet becomes a subject of serious consideration. Let 
us add that M. Fechter has found in Mr. Harris an ally who 
can fully realize all those conceptions that come within the scope 
of stage management, and that the acting of Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq, Miss Elsworthy, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Jordan, and Mr. 
Shore is marked by a hearty spirit of co-operation, which, save 
at Sadler’s Wells, we should now vainly seek in the representa- 
tion of a Shakspearian play. 


REVIEWS. 


M. GUIZOT ON THE PAPAL QUESTION.* 


— are few men to whom the defence of a hopeless cause 
A could be entrusted with greater confidence than to M. 
Guizot. His great experience in the two capacities of historian 
and politician gives him a peculiar advantage in controversial 
writing. He has all the judicial power of picking his way through 
a tangle of conflicting evidence which is conferred by the habit 
of minute historical inquiry, and at the same time he has a states- 
man’s tact in selecting the arguments that are least likely to 
offend, and in pressing popular watchwords into his service. If, 
therefore, this book is a failure, the failure is not due to M. 


* L’Eglise et la Société Chrétiennes en 1861. Par M. Guizot. Paris: 
efis. 1861. 


Guizot’s unfitness for his task. But there are enterprises which 
will overtask the powers even of the most accomplished sophistry. 
To discredit the Liberation of Italy from a Liberal point of view, 
and to uphold the temporal power of the Pope on Protestant prin- 
ciples, is an undertaking in which even a veteran Parliamen 
chief may be excused for breaking down. That the attempt 
shows both ingenuity and co is almost implied by the fact 
that it is written by M. Guizot; but it will neither increase his 
reputation nor, we should imagine, gain a single adherent for 
his new and strange allies. His ments will be almost as dis- 
tasteful to the Catholic and Absolutist world as his conclusion 
will be to the friends of freedom. 


With such a task before him, a prolix and irrelevant prow- 
mium is only the natural expression of embarrassment and re- 
luctance. The writer dawdles over the opening of his subject, 
like a bather lingering on the bank of a cold river, unable to 
make up his mind which foot to put in foremost. His first object is 
to excuse himself, as a Protestant, for taking up arms im the 
Papal cause. For this purpose, he begins with a discussion upon 
the prevalent scepticism of the day, unveiling the anthropolatry 
which is the common basis of all its various forms, and exposing 
its fallacies with great point and skill. Having dwelt upon it as 
the common danger which should lead all Christian bodies to 
make common cause, he proceeds—after a digression upon for- 
mularies and Church establishments—to demonstrate that a 
denial of religious liberty is one of the most formidable assaults 
they have in common to repel. In order to maintain decently 
his ostensible argument, he then devotes a perfunctory chapter to 
the grievances of the Protestant Church in France. These con- 
sist mainly of the abeyance into which, under the Code Napoleon; 
her general synods have been allowed to fall, and from which no 
succeeding Government—not even the Government presided over 
by M. Guizot—has had the liberality to rescue them. ‘The fact 
that its oppressiveness never appears to have occurred to the 
writer when he was powerful enough to have given effect to his 
own ideas, proves pretty plainly that this is a theoretical grievance 
which has been lugged out of its obscurity to do controversial 
duty on this occasion. At last, however, we are allowed to 
come to the true object of the book—the infraction of religious 
liberty of which the Church of Rome has to complain. It 
is stated with a startling simplicity, which scarcely admits of 
paraphrase :— 

Every one knows that, independently of religious d 
tial facts characterize the organization and the situation of the Catholic 
Church. She has one universal and single Head, recognised by all Catholics, 
united or dispersed among the various nations of the world: and this Head 
is at the same time spiritual Prince of al] Catholicism, and temporal Prince 
of a little European State. A fierce controversy is raging at this moment 
upon that subject: one side pretending that the union of the two characters 
is not necessary to the papacy, and that it can uphold its spiritual power 
without the possession of any temporal sovereignty ;—and the other main- 
taining the necessity of the temporal sovereignty for the free and sure exer- 
cise of the spiritual power. I will not enter upon that controversy yet: I 
will not here examine the Catholic Church’s system of government. It is her 
liberty, and her right to liberty, that I defend. The double character of the 
papacy is a reality consecrated by centuries: it is a reality that has develo 
and maintained itself across all the vicissitudes, all the struggles, ail the di 
memberments, of Christianity ; it is not all the Catholic faith, but it is the 
Catholic Church herself. And do you imagine that you can lay violent 
hands upon that reality, alter it at your will, even destroy it, without impair- 
ing the religious liberty of the Catholics? You propose to strip the spiritual 
Head of the Catholic Church of a character and a position which for centuries 
she has regarded as the guarantee of her independence, and you pretend that 
you are not shackling, are not mutilating Catholicism ! 


two essen- 


This importation of foreign allies is always a dangerous e 
riment. PML. Guizot has never defended the Papac Scien 
he naturally sets to work with a happy disregard of controversial 
a which must make each particular hair in the whole 

acred Congregation stand on end. Even Sir George Bowyer, 
more accustomed to lay profanity, when he reads that the tem- 
poral power “is the Catholic Church herself,” will wish that M. 
Guizot would be kind enough to defend the other side. 


Assuming, however, what no Roman Catholics would be willing 
to admit, that the Pope’s temporal power is indispensable to the 
constitution of their Church, is it really true that we are bound, 
in the name of religious liberty, to uphold it? ‘The duty of kill- 
ing or enslaving unbelievers is actually an essential -part of a 
Mussulman’s religion. As long as that act of faith is hindered 
there is no doubt that Mohammedanism is “mutilated and 
shackled.” Does M. Guizot propose to give the Turks also the 
benefit of his enthusiasm for religious liberty ? Would he allow the 
Sultan to refresh the failing faith of his people by an invigorating 
massacre of Frenchmen? If not, he will be puzzled to draw the 
line between the two cases. There is no doubt a difference of 
degree between plundering and imprisoning one’s subjects as 
Pope does, and cutting the throats of strangers as the Sultan 
would like to do; but it is only a difference of degree. Ifre- 
ligious liberty is to consist of the right of oppressing other 
there is no reason why the oppression should stop short at im- 
prisonment. Logically, according to M. Guizot’s theory, if a 
cardinal could establish that it was a guarantee for the inde- 
eee of the Church that he should eat a baby every morning 

or breakfast, there could be no tenable ground for resisting his 
demand. Armed in the panoply of this extraordinary doctrine, 
no wonder that M. Guizot is insensible to such cases as that 

“le petit Mortara.” In another part of his book, he proposes to 
remedy the griefs of the Romans by imposing free institutions 
with a strong hand, and re the Powers for not having 
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solved the problem earlier in this fashion. We may be permitted 
to doubt whether the Head of the Church would regard such an 
arrangement as “a guarantee for his independence.” 

But, passing from M. Guizot’s ents to his facts, is it 
really true, as a matter of history, that the temporal power of 
the Pope has been a guarantee for his independence? One 
would imagine, from the confidence with which this doctrine 
is laid down, that the patrimony of St.. Peter was an im- 

ble fastness that could set armies at defiance. Such 
a theory rests upon no sort of historical foundation. The ter- 
ritory of the Pope has never protected him in the hour of need, 
either avainst great or petty enemies. It did not save Pius 
from Napoleon, or Clement from Charles the Fifth, or 
Boniface from Philip the Fair. It did not save Hildebrand 
from dying in exile, or Innocent from being obliged to fly for his 
life from Rome. In spite of it, the Popes, since the fall of 
Napoleon, have been the slaves of Austria—until they became the 
slaves of France. The truth is, in reality, the other way. It is 
the possession of a temporal sovereignty which makes the Popes 
dependent. It furnishes to the mighty empires around him some- 
thing by which they can hold him. It gives them, so to speak, 
something to distrain upon. It surrounds him with a mass of 
officials whose secular interest it is that he should be accommo- 
dating and pliable. If the Pope stood by himself, there would 
always be a fair chance that he would prefer his convictions to 
his interests, and allow his temporal enemies to do their worst. 
But that a whole body of officials should collectively court 
martyrdom would be a miracle for which the most fervent 
Catholic could not hope. Surrounded by such counsellors, the 
Pope is in a degrading atmosphere, in which measures of bold- 
ness and independence are almost an impossibility. But liberated 
from their interested counsels, any Pope might be trusted to 
show at least as much firmness as the wretched Pius VIT., when 
once in prison, showed in opposing Napoleon. Hampered by the 
fear of losing their dominions, they are not likely to display more 
courage than was found in Clement VII., when, under the terrors 
of Charles the Fifth, he cast off England. 

M. Guizot’s objections to the independence of Italy are not 
merely religious. He is horrified by the character of the auxi- 
liaries whom Cavour evoked to effect his ends. He reproaches 
him with the crime of having “ taken for allies forces that are in 
essence revolutionary.” He sums up the heinousness of Cavour’s 

licy in the words, *‘ C'est la révolution en permanence Ala place 

u droit.” One of the oddest features of the present age is the parri- 
cidal fury with which the children of revolution turn upon their 
parent. It does not apparently occur to M. Guizot to remember 
the origin of the dynasty of Ju 4 any more than it occurs to the 
Americans to inquire whether the crime of rebellion, upon which 
they are so eloquent just now, was ever, in any period of their 
history, more leniently regarded. We cannot now attempt to 
follow him in detail into the comments which he passes upon 
Cavour's career and the policy of France in Italian affairs. 
We can only compliment him upon the nerve which he shows in 
blaming what in all seriousness he calls the “ politique trop 
modeste” of the French Emperor, and in recommending his own 
negotiations with Spain during the period immediately preceding 
his fall—the epoch of the Spanish marriages—as a model for the 
conduct of French diplomacy. It has usually been thought that 
the policy of the Second Empire has been distinguished from 
that of its predecessors by a special crookedness of means and a 
special selfishness of ends. 
at that misapprehension shall prevail no longer. He recom- 
mends a policy even more selfish, and a diplomacy even more 
tortuous, than that to which the Emperor has stooped. He 
would have had the unity of Italy stified in its birth, that France 
might have had a great neighbour the less to envy. “ Pourquoi,” 
he candidly asks, ‘faire & cdté de soi une grande puissance sans 
devenir soi-méme plus grand?” And therefore he boldly blames 
the Emperor for not having forced back the Austrian Princes 
upon the Tuscans and the Modenese. Not that he would counsel 
an armed intervention—he would only advise the threat of it. 
Political influence, he justly observes, can act efficaciously 
“par ces secours Ou ces autediie indirects qui ne sont pas 
Yemploi de la force, mais qui la laisse entrevoir en perspective, 
et comme suspendue sur la cause qu’on veut ou servir ou 
entraver.” Such are M. Guizot’s views of the objects at which 
France should aim, and the paths by which she should seek to 
reach them. Undoubtedly they constitute the best apology for 
Imperialism that has yet appeared in print. 


ISAAC BICKERSTAFF* 
ie imitation of the connected history of Sir Roger de Coverley 


which has been gathered with some success out of the Spec- 
tator, Mr. Montgomery has now published the connected history 
of Isaac Bickerstaff out of the Zatler. It is not probable that 
the attempt will meet with anything like the success that 
attended the former experiment. Xt is not that Steele’s writing, 
which predominates so argely in the Zat/ler, is inferior to Addi- 
son’s, or that Steele ever wrote better than in some parts of the 
essays attributed to Isaac Bickerstaff. But there really is no 
* History, ions, and Lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff, Fsq. From 
the “Tatler.” a Introduction, Notes, and 


Opinions, t 
\ By Steele and Addison. With 
Illustrations, By H.R. Montgomery. London: Longmans. 1861. 


. Guizot appears to be resolved: 


connected history of Isaac Bickerstaff. There is no parallel to 
the sketch of a country gentleman’s life which makes the charm 
of the most charming part of the Spectator. The whole of the 
Tatler was written before Steele, or any one else, had learned how 
to write, in anything like perfection, the sort of essay which he 
and Addison subsequently carried to so high a perfection. Every- 
thing was tentative in the Zatler—nothing consecutive or con- 
sistent. Some of the expedients tried were very bad; and 
Steele had the sense to see their badness and to abandon them. 
The familiar spirit, Pacolet, who is supposed to instruct Bicker- 
staff in the silly ways and evil works of London, was felt by his 
creator to be as great a bore as he is felt to be at the present day 
by every reader a an enthusiastic editor. In fret, a t 
part of the interest of the Tudler lies in the investigation of the 
steps by which Steele and Addison felt their way in working out 
their art. The queer summaries of news which Steele contri- 
buted in his capacity of gazetteer—the letters he has just received 
from Modena, from Hanover, or from a lady detained in a Swiss 
hotel—the attacks on the players, the writers, and the wits of 
the day—the contributions of admiring readers, which either 
helped Steele to fill up his number or tempted him to 

into a new path—the artless simplicity with which he owns 
that such padding as the “Journal of the Iliad” was a 
horrible imposition on his readers, and announces his return 
to better spirits and fresh powers of arusing—all these 
odd revyglations of the difficulty with which the art of Essay 
writing “was struck out constitute a large portion of whatever 
interest the Zatler can possess fora modern reader. Neither the 
Tatler nor the Spectator, nor any of the series of British Essay- 
ists of the eighteenth century, is really very amusing or inte- 
resting to us now. There is nothing in the whole series that has 
anything approaching to the attraction of the Essays of Lord 
Bacon or Montaigne, or of the modern writings of Charles Lamb 
and De Quincey. Addison was probably as clever a man and as 
well cultivated a man as De Quincey, and could write, perhaps, as 
well. But among social essays of equal excellence the more 
modern necessarily attract and affect us most. They are directed 
to our society, our habits, and thoughts. It is only when there 
is much more depth, er piquancy, or originality than there was 
in the British Essayists, as the authors of the series are termed, 
that social moralists can please a future generation. Sir Roger 
de Coverley, and a few of the other papers in the Spectator, and 
half a dozen in the whole of the remainder of the series, are 
all that have an exceptional value, and that entertain and satisfy 
modern readers. The interest felt in the general body of the 
Essayists is a literary and artificial interest. People who have 
chosen to take up the literature of the eighteenth century care 
about them, and no one else reads them, unless some accident 
wins them a casual and temporary attention. Probably, a book 
like Mr. Montgomery’s will acquaint a few people with a por- 
tion of the contents of the Tatler, simply because it is a new book 
on a respectable subject, and offers an opportunity of learning a 
little about Steele with very little trouble. But this sort of 
interest is faint and fleeting, and all those who have any special 
care to study Steele will do it much more effectually and plea- 
santly by dipping into the Tutler itself. 

The reason why the literature of the essayists is practically a 
dead literature, put away and forgotten by most Englishmen, is very 
apparent if we examine its contents. There is much that is very 
aa, very well written, and very touching, in these papers of 
Isaac Bickerstaff, but there is nothing of supreme excellence. 
Steele and Addison, and especially the former, invented a method 
of writing. They used a kindly humour, a keen observation, and 
a practised style, to note and record the chief events and salient 
features of the daily life of the only classes that in their da 
made up society. ‘They were the first to do this, and they did it 
remarkably well. But it is by no means a hard art to imitate 
when it is created. We have got used to treat society in this 
way. A long succession of writers has made us familar with 
the little turns of language, the recognised machinery of play- 
fulness, by which this is best done. ‘There is much real pathos 
in such passages of the Tatler as that wh'ch describes the happi- 
ness of Bickerstaff’s married friend, and the sincerity with 
which the bereaved husband mourned the death of his wife. But 
in modern literature there is an abundance of scenes even more 

thetic, worked out with greater skill, and appealing more 
forcibly to our deeper feelings. The pathetic scenes of the 
Waverley Novels, the best parta of the <Antiquary, of the 
Pirate, or of the Bride of' Lammermoor, are far more 
touching, more artistic, and permanently impressive than 
the history of this conjugal mourner in the Zutler. The 
digging-up of the old love-letters, the contrast between the horrid 
sign of decay in the coffin and the allusions in the letters to the 
beauty and freshness of the young bride of a former genera- 
tion is another of the best passages of the Zadler. It is really 
affecting, and something more than pretty ; and yet it is very 
poor and thin as compared with the treatment by more modern 
writers of parallel subjects. As we have worked on in the same 
line, as we have analysed passion with greater subtlety, as prac- 
tice has suggested to us an increasing command of the art of in- 
troducing effective accessories of narrative, we have learned 
how to protract, to heighten, to multiply excitement. Funda- 
mentally, pathos is the same to every generation. Love-letters 
in a coffin touched our greatgrandfathers as much and precisely 
in the same way as the dismal contrast touches us now. But 
the art of expressing and modifying pathos is a cumulative one. 
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We can put more into our pathetic descriptions than Steele could. 
Of course, high poetic genius is not dependent on this growth of 
minor art. Romeo at the tomb of Juliet outstrips most that 
modern masters of the pathetic can do as much as it outstri 
Steele ; but in the lower order of writers there is a perceptible 
progress, and the power of expression is greater and greater in 
proportion to the native gifts of the individual writer. That 
this progress can go on for ever may be doubtful, but at any rate 
it has gone on between our times and the times of Steele ; and 
therefore it is impossible that the essayists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury should be to us what they were to their contemporaries. 
Much of the art of writing on social subjects consists in in- 
venting machinery, and much in cultivating neat turns of writing. 
The Tatler, the first series of social essays, exhibits many pieces 
of machinery, and contains many admirable bits of composition. 
But when once hit upon, the machinery used, the subjects taken, 
and the sort of language used become so familiar and obvious, 
are so easily borrowed or imitated, that the first specimens of the 
sort have only the historical merit of originality. There is, for 
example, the description of the Club in the Zutler, the account 
of the lady who fainted successfully until she found a husband 
up to her tricks, who whispered in her ear, as she lay senseless 
in his arms, that he quite understood what she was about. There 
are such jokes as that about the member of the Royal Society who 
was a fanatic for cold water and drowned the baby he came to pre- 
scribe for. We have ail the machinery of fictitiousSndicative 
names, such as Miss Toss, Tom Cash, Mrs. Spy, and so on—all these 
things are rivalled successfully by Punch every week; and nothing 
could illustrate more forcibly how easy it is to go on writing in this 
way when once the manner has been mvented, and how very little 
effect it is calculated to produce now-a-days. Punch can even 
rival the more elaborate attempts at jokes, such as the account 
of the lady whose thousand pounds were kept in the family, 
because, whenever she thought of marrying, some adroit relative 
distracted her attention by a well-timed present of finery. This 
is very much in the style of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
only that he would have made five times as much out 
of it as Steele did. There are also several smart sentences 
in the papers of Isaac Bickerstaff. There is the account 
of Miss Sonn, who is “so thoroughly well-bred that the 
chief person present has all her regards, and she who giggles 
at divine service, and laughs at her very mother, can compose 
herself at the approach of a man of a good estate.” There is the 
pieture of Nobilis, who tries in vain to gain the reputation of a 
naughty man. “ He may guzzle as much wine as he pleases, and 
talk as bad as he thinks fit; but he may as well drink water-gruel 
and go twice a day to church, for it will never do. I pronounce 
it again, Nobilis is no rake.” There is the nephew whom Isaac 
destines for business. ‘Jack, being of a plodding make, shall be 
a citizen; and I design him to be the refuge of the family in 
their distress as well as their jest in prosperity.” There is the 
icture of that “notable woman and manager,” but insufferable 
re, Lady Good-day. ‘“ It seems a countryman had wounded him- 
self with his scythe as he was mowing, and we were obliged to 
hear of her charity, her medicine, and her humility in the 
harshest tone and coarsest language imaginable.” All these 
things are neatly put, but no one can say that they have a merit 
beyond neatness. On the contrary, they present exactly that kind 
of wit into which any clever writer may most easily train him- 
self. Steele, when compared with the ordinary clever funny 


writer of our day, does not seem superior in brilliancy, but’ 


merely in a gentlemanly simplicity and ease; and a modern 
writer who has as much good taste as he had, as for example, 
Washington Irving, has also quite as many happinesses of 
language. Steele’s great and abiding superiority lies only in the 
fact that he wrote first, and if he had not written, it is doubtful 
whether writers would have learned to write as he did, and readers 
have learned to relish what is written in his manner. 
Steele repeatedly assures his readers in the Zat/er that he is 
anxious to instruct and improve them. Very pro- 
ably he succeeded. Dr. Johnson, who was a good judge on such 
a point, assures us that Addison and his contemporary Essayists 
effected much good and did much for the refinement of society. 
This makes us respect and admire them, but it does not lend any 
but an historical interest to their essays. These compositions 
are not likely to do us good. Scarcely any form of teaching 
comes less home to us than a description of the vices and follies 
of an imaginary man or woman with a fine Latin name. We do 
not care to hear that Lindamira’s coquetry makes her the laugh 
of the town, and that Sophronius is too timid to wed the woman 
of his heart. The very follies and many of the vices attacked 
have passed away. Duelling, women who play all night and day 
at cards, plots for carrying off by force refractory charmers, are no 
longer within the compass of our manners. The deeper trials 
and sorrows of the heart are never,-or rarely, touched on by the 
Essayists. It was their special province, and as they and their 
admirers reasonably thought, their peculiar merit, to attack the fly- 
ing follies, the conspicuous social errors of their day. ‘Their ve 
success has made their instruction old-fashioned and useless. Te 
a moral essayist can laugh people out of quarrelling for every 
trifle, and playing cards with sharpers, directly the instruction is 
effective it ceases to be wanted. Nor is the moral essay a vehicle 
of instruction which now appeals to us very forcibly, unless it is 
cast in quite a different mould from the simple and superficial 
teaching of the Tatler, Thus, in every way, in its pathos, in its 


wit, and in its moral instruction, the writing of the Essayists, 
with a few slight exceptions, is out of date. Directed to a par. 
ticular age, and not in itself of a first-rate order, it has been 
superseded by writing of the same kind directed more imme- 
diately to modern readers. We do not know that this is to be 
regretted. If some good books did not get out of date, how 
would it be possible to read all we ought to read? Books so 
good as the productions of Addison and Steele will always have 
their special admirers, and to them the general public will be 
content to leave what has ceased to interest or entertain it. 


OLMSTED’S SOUTHERN STATES.* 


M?. OLMSTED is avery amusing writer, and if we were 
at liberty to look upon his work as no more than an 
ordinary book of travels, it would deserve almost unqualified 
commendation. His anecdotes of life and manners in the South 
are almost as pungent as Mr. Dickens's caricature of the North. 
But this is very far from being a mere book of travels. A ve: 
large element of the political pamphlet enters into its composi- 
tion. It is the pleading of a ok advocate of Northern claims 
before the bar of English opinion at a moment when the verdict 
of England is a matter of vital interest tothe North. In name 
it is “ A Traveller's Observations ;” but it begins with a chapter 
of argument on the present crisis, it ends with several chapters 
of argument on the results of slavery, and a vein of argument 
runs through the whole. The facts which have been collected 
with so much elaboration, and the anecdotes with which they. 
are so pleasantly seasoned, are worthy of just the amount of 
credit, and no more, that would be given to the facts of a 
first-class Old Bailey barrister retained for the defence of a 
wealthy client on trial for his life. We do not doubt that the 
facts are substantially true, and that they have been subjected 
to no manipulation of which a man of honour would be ashamed. 
But the selection of them, and the light in which they are placed, 
and the tone of thought they are made to reflect, have all been 
prescribed by the exigencies of a political emergency. The 
whole object of them is to induce the le of England to 
believe that the Northern invasion and the orthern blockade 
are, in spite of General Fremont’s repudiated proclamation and 
President Lincoln’s reiterated avowals, a crusade of Abolition 
against slavery. 

Like all clever pleadings, this book seeks to attain its object 
rather by leaving weak points out of sight than by wasting 
ingenuity upon the vain effort to convert them into strong points, 
and makes up for the omission by dwelling with great force and 
an enormous accumulation of proof upon the points that require 
no proof at all. In England, at least, we do not need to be told 
that slavery is wasteful, cruel, demoralizing. Thanks to the 
acquiescence and connivance of which the North was never 
ashamed so long as it was the purchase-money of national - 
deur or commercial advantage, the subject of slavery has 
one from which, for many years past, Englishmen have not been 
allowed to withdraw their thoughts. Perhaps they have attached 
to it even more importance than it deserved. They have been 
inclined to impute to it the lawlessness at home, and the hectoring 
bearing towards other nations abroad, which appears now to be 
rather aggravated than cured by the removal of the Slave States 
from the Federation. Even as regards the cruelty incident to 
slavery, Mr. Olmsted’s book is calculated rather to lower than 
to raise the estimate of it which Englishmen have learned to 
form. Probably this is due to the fact that our views are largely 
caught from novelists, whose trade it is to exaggerate, and that 
Mr. Olmsted is far too truthful a man to import any novel 
writing into his travels. The impression which he leaves is this. 
In the Eastern States, slavery, wet wasteful and immoral, is 
decidedly not cruel. In fact, on one or two occasions he can- 
not disguise his amazement at seeing the terms of hearty fami- 
liarity and almost of equality with which the race is treated 
which, in the Northern cities, is cast out as a race of Pariahs. 
It puzales him to account for it as much as if it were some mon- 
strous departure from a natural law. The following is the ac- 
count of a scene in a railway carriage in Virginia :— 

Once, to-day, seeing a lady entering the car at a way-station, with a 
family behind her, and that she was looking about to find a place where 
they could be seated together, I rose, and offered her my seat, which had 
several vacancies round it. She accepted it, without thanking me, and im- 
mediately installed in it a stout negro woman; took the adjoining seat her- 
self, and seated the rest of her party before her. It consisted of a white girl, 
probably her daughter, and a bright and very pretty mulatto girl. They all 
talked and laughed together; and the girls munched confectionary out of 
the same paper, with a familiarity and closeness of intimacy that would have 
been noticed with astonishment, if not with manifest displeasure, in almost 
any chance company at the North. When the negro is definitely a slave, it 
would scem that the alleged natural antipathy of the white race to associate 
with him is lost. 

On another occasion, in North Carolina, he notices with no less 
surprise, that they are allowed to sit inside the omnibuses just 
as if they were white. There appears to be no doubt from his 
account that the “ patriarchal relation,” of which a good 

has been said, does really exist in the Eastern States; and that 
public opinion does condemn very strongly any master who is 
cruel to his slaves. Whatever there is of cruelty is confined to 


* Journeys and Explorations in the Cotton Kingdom: a Traveller's 
Observations on Cotton and Slavery in the Slave States. By Frederick 
Law Olmsted. London: Low. 1861. 
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the West. On the Mississippi and the neighbouring rivers, 
punishments are severe, and occasionally deserve a stronger 

ithet. But these cases are rare; for the planters are suffi- 
ciently intelligent to be unwilling to risk a chattel worth two or 
three hanidied unds for the sake of gratifying a momentary 
passion. The hese with which these prudential motives act 
was amusingly illustrated by a spectacle which the author 
witnessed at a loading-wharf on the Alabama. The warehouse 
was situated on a bluff, 150 feet high, and the bales of cotton 
had to be rolled down from this height on to the boat that was 
lying beneath. Of course they came down with fearful velocity, 
to the serious peril of the men whose duty,it was to receive and 
stow them on board the boat. The author observed with sur- 
prise that, while negroes were ry to roll them off the top 
of the cliff, Irish labourers had been hired for the dangerous 
service of receiving them upon the boat beneath. On inquiring 
the reason, he received for answer, ‘‘ The niggers are worth too 
much to be risked here; if the Paddies are rte overboard, 
or get their backs broke, nobody loses anything.” Under the 
protection of this judicious calculation, the negro is in no great 
danger of causeless ill-treatment. ‘his defence of course does not 
avail against measures of intentional repression. Like al] other 
subjects of a despotism, the slave is liable to fearful outbursts of 
cruelty whenever his despot is in a fright. Nor does it apply to 
the planters in the far West, whose intellectual condition 1s too 
degraded and brutal for them to feel the salutary check of 
enlightened selfishness. 

The especial emphasis of the work is however laid, not on the 
cruelty, but on the thriftlessness of slavery. The author main- 
tains that, all things considered, a negro only produces half as 
much in return for the capital invested on him as the white man 
of the North. For the proof of this assertion he relies partly 
— his own experience, peat upon the great poverty under 
which, in spite of their vast production, the Southern landowners 
suffer. Of the poverty, Mr. Olmsted must be well aware, the 
Southerners give a very different account. By a judicious 
arrangement of fiscal laws it is perfectly easy to divert the stream 
of wealth from its natural bed and to enable one half of a country 
to fatten on the industry of the other half. This is what the 
Southerners complain that the North has done for them. They 
assert that their connexion with the North has cost them at 
least two hundred millions sterling. A century ago, England 
also used to carry off the profits of her North American pos 
by unjust fiscal laws; and a secession was the consequence, 
which in its day was the target for as much bad lan e 
as its modern successor. It is probably true, however, for it 
has been attested by many witnesses, that the slave labour of 
the South is more costly in proportion to its yield than the free 
labour of the North. But it would be hasty to infer, as a great 
many philanthropists have done, that free labour would answer 
better than slave labour in the South. The Southern planters 
are keen enough speculators to have discovered the fact if it were 
true. In reality, the experiment has been tried and has resulted 
in favour of slave labour. Mr. Olmsted made a great many in- 
quiries on the subject, and the answer he almost invariabl 
received was that the free Irish or the Anglo-Saxons were muc 
inferior as labourers to the slaves. They never could be relied 
on to work for a long time together, and they did their work 
inefficiently. The best proof that the white labourers were not 
superior to the slaves is that the wages given to the one was 
often less, but never greater, than the hire paid to his master for 
the other. Perhaps the best evidence of the inferiority of any 
set of labourers that can be obtained is their being driven to use 
intimidation for the purpose of obtaining employment. This is 
the resource to which the Southern whites have been reduced in 
their effort to compete with slaves. In Wilmington, North 
Carolina, the whites formed an organized association for the pur- 

ose of destroying any building on which negro carpenters should 

e employed, and destroyed them accordingly. Similar measures 
had been taken by the poor whites in various parts of Virginia. 
What the cause of this inferiority may be is not very clear—espe- 
cially if, as Mr. Olmsted says, the same class in the North enjoy so 
marked a sereeeene- It cannot be, as has been often said, the 
stigma which slavery throws upon labour in the eyes of those 
who have lived in its midst; for the inferiority extends to the 
newly-imported Irish, who, in other countries, are stalwart 

bourers enough. Whatever its cause, it obviously dispels the 
hope, which has been indulged by Sir Charles fol sal others, 
that the intrinsic superiority of free labour will at last extermi- 
nate slavery by inducing the slaveowners themselves to give it 
up. Mr. Olmsted also helps to disprove another popular fallacy 
—that slavery is so exhaustive of the soil that, if shut up within 
fixed limits, it would cease to pay, and must disappear. This 
view was always based on the instance of Virginia, which was 
said to have lost all fertility as a producing country, and to be 
driven for gelf-support to the revolting industry of breeding 
slaves for the Western States. That the Virginians occupy 
themselves mainly with breeding slaves is too true ; but it is not 
because the cultivation of their own soil has ceased to pay. On the 
contrary, their own soil has been perforce neglected fr m mere 
want of labour. If the exportation of slaves were to cease, its 
cultivation would be resumed and extended with profit. But as 
long as the negroes command an extravagant price in the South- 
West, they will not be wasted on Virginian soil. Cultivation 
has not ceased:to be profitable; but exportation to the South- 
West has become more profitable still. Virginia, therefore, fur- 


nishes no ground for the theory that slavery will, wither away as 
soon as its extension to new territory is arrested. 

These points touch very nearly the interest which Englishmen 
take in the present war. It is idle to repeat to them that 
slavery is thriftless and immoral. The question is, how far the 
success of the North will make that thriftless and immoral system 
to cease. That the Northerners will not abolish it by force we 

ther from their own avowals. We have seen by the help of 

r. Olmsted’s own testimony that it will not be expelled 
by the superior efficiency of free immigrants, or stifled by being 
forbidden to occupy new ground. The book before us offers, 
therefore, no hope of an extinction of slavery as the consequence 
of a Northern triumph. On the other hand, there is just a gleam 
of hope from a contrary issue. Slavery appears to die away, or 
at least its most horrible incidents disappear, in proportion as 
the community in which it exists becomes older, more wealthy, 
and therefore more dense. On the one hand, the pressure of 
want becomes stronger to force the lowest class of whites into 
effective competition; on the other hand, public opinion acts as 
a severer check upon the masters. If a tinted map were drawn 
to indicate the severity of the pressure of slavery upon the negro 
by the varying intensity of the colour, the tints would deepen 


steadily towards the West. If this state of things can be made 


the basis for any inference, the best chance for the alleviation of 
the slave’s condition lies in the increased wealth and prosperity 
of the South. In other words, its freedom to develop its own 
resources, without foreign interference, is the slave’s best hope. 
And it is agreed on all sides that a modified and alleviated 
slavery is a transitional etate in which it is very difficult for the 
slave-owners to halt for long. 


LA FAMILLE* 


OOKS like this show that there are real fundamental 
differences between French society and our own. We do 
not, it is true, look for originality in prize essays any more than in 
prize poems. The fact of a work winning the award of a hundred 
pounds from a committee, or being couronné by an Academy, 
does not excite in us a desire to open its pages. The notion of 
reward suggests the idea of something which we have all a right 
to try for; and consequently, when the successful book appears, 
we regard it as a specimen of what everybody thinks, of powers 
of which we all have some share, and of which the committee in 
question is by no means an infallible judge—committees having 
a natural love of commonplace, and finding safety in platitudes. 
Nevertheless, we do not think that a man who wal write so well 
as the author of this treatise would, with us, have strung together 
page after page of such obvious undisputed commonplaces as take 
up moan of M. Paul Janet’s La Famille ; nor, if he did, 
would he be crowned by whatever authority may pass for our 
Academy; nor, lastly, would he be in such favour with the public as 
to reach four editions. We must assume then, that, if common- 
places at all, his commonplaces are not obvious to his readers— 
that, in fact, the laws of ordinary morality are not unquestioned in 
French society—that it is becoming time with our neighbours to 
revert to first principles, taking nothing for granted. Weare led 
to suppose that there are no inconsiderable number of persons in 
France, and those amongst its educated civilized classes, in whom 
it is necessary to revive the idea of La Famille—the relations 
and the duties of parent and child, husband and wife, brother 
and sister—that these primary sentiments run a present risk of 
being included amongst those “ illusions,” fleeting as they are 
beautiful, over which the youth of France mourn, fixing a 
term to their enchantment, and foreseeing their end even 
while still under their influence. Indeed, M. Janet plainly 
tells his hearers that there is but one of all these relations that 
the fatal “‘ironie” of the day has spared :—‘Chose remarquable ! 
esprit de doute qui n’a rien respecté, s’est arrété devant la 
maternité. Je croit que c’est le seul fait moral de l’ame humaine 
que le doute et l'ironie aient épargné.” To French hearers, then, 
living in this nineteenth-century atmosphere of doubt, it may 
be useful to hear paternity respectfully apostrophised :—‘ Quel 
réle auguste, messieurs, que celui de pre, mais quel réle 
redoutable!” The cautious inquiry may awaken young men in 
a career of dissipation to a new view :—* Etes-vous bien sirs, 
dans ces commerces d’un jour, dans ces relations faciles, de 
ne point laisser alterer la dignité, la purité du caractére?” It 
may be a warning needed under the preponderance of very 
opposite counsels that the only course for “ La Femme” under 
her trials is “une courageuse clémence,” or “une fidre resig- 
nation,” “une silencieuse patience,” marked by “un retranche- 
ment austére de toute illusion.” It may inspire novel as well as 
pious reflections in his female auditors to be told that there is a 
point of provocation under which unassisted virtue fails :— 
“Tl lui faut un point hy tok je n’en vois pas d’autre que le 
sentiment religieux ;” and duty may want an advocate who will 
remind the reader of the forgotten truth, that “c'est un grand 
mensonge de laisser croire que la vie de devoir soit necessaire- 
ment séche, aride, ennuyeuse, et la vie de passion, vive, brillante, 
enchanteresse.” 
M. Janet is a moralist, but, before all things, a Frenchman. 
He boasts of a philosophy condescending and compassionate, 
though without illusions; but whatever illusion is inseparable from 


* Za Famille. Par Paul Janet. Ouvrage couronné par I’Académie Fran- 
caise. Quatriéme edition. 1861. 
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the abstract idea of a Frenchman reigns in him in full force. As 
such, society is his paramount idea. La Famille is subsidiary, a 
thing to philosophize about, an idea, a sacred tradition of past 
ages ; but family, morals, and all other things are brought to the 
bar of French opinion and customs—that is, of society. Thus, 
after a great deal of fine language on the conjugal relation, we 
find him entering on the question as fairly open to Ziapute whether 
love is even desirable in the married state. Taking for granted 
that “la passion ne dure pas toujours”—that it can only last a 
short time, and that this is all for the best—he yet dares to side 
with romance, but explains that he would not venture on so 
delicate and questionable a sentiment, and one so subversive of re- 
ceived opinion, if he could not show himself backed up by Madame 
de Stael, M. Guizot, and the Revue des Deux Mondes :— 
Pardon me for pleading the cause of a sentiment justly under suspicion, 
and against which we cannot be too much on our guard. I should not have 
dared to do so to you but under the shelter of two eminent writers—Madame 
de Stael and M. Guizot—who, the one in her book, L’ Allemagne, the other 
in a recent article, universally applauded, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
have equally defended, with the authority of their high reason, love in 
marriage (l’amour dans le mariage). 
Society is virtually accepted as the judge of right and wrong, as 
as these distinctions are really important. No comedy, how- 
ever, can assert the doctrine of sowing wild oats with less scruple 
than does our moralist. Only let the young man return at last to 
the bosom of his family—let him not absolutely forget or utterly 
renounce its ties—and “ there is nothing to fear—the good will in 
the end prevail over the bad.” There is more in this strain than 
we care to quote—concluding with the fear that perhaps his 
youne hearers will think him too severe. He reminds them, 
owever, that there is “ un langage plus sévére encore, celui de la 
morale stricte,” but tacitly admits that this is beyond the aim of 
French young men, as it 1s beyond the hope of French moralists. 
La Morale Stricte talks of duty and virtue, but practically these 
ideas are not intelligible to youth. For them the author sub- 
stitutes the idea of honour. “ Virtue speaks little to the imagina- 
tion,” “ honour raises us in our own esteem”—so he says, but 
his ta is submission to a lax, but recognised, external 
stan 


rd. 

From “ Le Fils” we pass to “La Fille.” The subject is ap- 
proached with a flourish of delicacy, a sort of mysterious pro- 
priety of diction, which, when cleared away, shows the same 
principle at work. ‘La Fille,” ‘‘ La Femme,” ‘“ La Mére,” are 
all of them to be extremely careful not to offend society, and are 
reminded that society is vastly more particular in its require- 
ments from them than from its men. ‘“ We overlook so much 
harm in a man for the sake of 2 little good,” but it is not per- 
mitted to women “de passer par les fautes pour arriver ’ la 
sagesse.” He enforces on the young beauty the necessity of 
being modest, “ for if you admire yourself the world will soon 
cease to admire you.” He recommends an absence of display, 
with the encouraging assurance that her reserve will not pass 
unrewarded, ‘A happy word, a sweet smile, an intelligent 
physiognomy will reveal” to the observer “les richesses qu'elle 

issimule.” He advises that precise amount of intellectual cul- 
ture which will enable her to please the greatest number; and 
while he apologizes to the ladies for assigning to man “the 

rivilege of reason,” he hints that it would not be to their advan- 
ea to try to diminish the distance already existing by any 
effort of their own, Jest it should imperil those soins far y Hed 
than reason to the Frenchwoman. After quoting the saying of 
acontemporary writer, that he never knew even a superior woman 
who could follow a train of abstract reasoning for a quarter of an 
hour, he proves his point by an ingenious illustration. The real 
question is not whether there are women who can do what the 
lady in question could not, but whether they can master the dif- 
ficulty and be charming at the same time. M. Janet clearly 
regards success as dangerous, if not fatal, to higher interests :— 

Madame de Longueville, of whom an illustrious writer has just given us 
the touching history, offers us an amusing example of the inability of even a 
distinguished woman to follow a train of abstract reasoning. Nicole one day 
maintained to Madame de Longueville that he could prove to her that there 
were in Paris at least two people with the same number of hairs. “I take 
for granted,” said he, “that the head most richly endowed with hair has 
not more than two hundred thousand hairs, and that the“least favoured has 
at least one single hair. Now, if you suppose that two hundred thousand 
heads have all a different number of hairs, they must each have one of the 
numbers between one and two hundred thousand; for if we suppose there 
are any two amongst these two hundred thousand heads with the same 
number of hairs, I shall have gained the wager. Now, supposing that these 
two hundred thousand inhabitants have all a different number of hairs. If 
I bring a single inhabitant more with some hair, and who has not more than 
two hundred thousand hairs, it must of necessity be that this number of hairs, 
whatever it be, is to be found between one and two hundred thousand, and 
consequently be — to the number of hairs of one of those two hundred 
thousand heads. Now, as instead of one inhabitant over and above the two 
hundred thousand, there are eight hundred thousand inhabitants in Paris, 
~~ see there must be many h with an equal number of hairs, though I 

ve not counted them.” Madame de Longueville never could be brought 
to understand that a demonstration could be made of this equality of hairs, 
and always maintained that the only way to prove it was to count them. 

M. Janet enriches his own somewhat superficial views by 
occasional extracts from German writers on the same subject. 
La Famille occupies apparently a large space in the Continental 
mind. With deep thiskers it is becoming historical—a thing 
connected with races, and with those primitive forms of govern- 
ment which modern Europe is outgrowing. Perhaps it is because 
England has not yet outgrown them that it furnishes M. Janet 
with no profound authorities on the subject. He complains that 


M. Riehl, of Stuttgardt, lays all the blame on France for the 
decline of domestic manners in Germany, once the classic land 
for la vie de famille. This writer attributes all the mischief to 
the passing away for ever of the ancien régime. Another specu- 
lator on the training of children assumes, very plausibly, a return 
to old modes. Generations of children are divided, he says, into 
the flattered and the beaten. Every man sees faults in his own 
training, and resolves to correct them in his offspring. The next 
race of children, therefore, are to feel the rod. Another treats 
the great subject of family with the scientific candour and calm 
philosophy characteristic of his nation. For a great idea we 
must make some sacrifices and tolerate some fanatical excesses. 
Thus the suttee is a victim to family feeling—so was the slave 
burnt on the funeral pile of his master. So were the w 

and deformed children exposed by the Spartans and No 
American Indians. This accounts for the position of woman in 
the East. She is only valued in the family relation—as an indi- 
vidual she is null. M. Janet very justly stands out for the per- 
sonality of the individual, and will not share the German’s 
enthusiasm for the Calmucks of the Volga—a race largely influ- 
enced both by the individual and the family theory—the first 
prompting them to treat woman with a “courtesy rivalling 
patriarchal times,” until, presuming on this “courtesy,” she 
commits some faute de ménage, when the predominating family 
sentiment asserts itself. For among the Calmucks “ the genius 
of the house is ranked higher than the nal dignity of the 
woman,” and she is subjected to the discipline of the whip, 
* glaive et seeptre de la maison, which passes like a sainted relic 
from generation to generation.” 


We have not thought it necessary to follow M. Janet throu 
the different branches of his subject. He owns to liking o. 
truths, and, where his morality admits of no question, they are not 
truths so much as truisms. But they are neatly uttered, and with 
an agreeable touch of sentiment and gallantry ; and we even feel 
that, though not in our insular way, his book may be usefal to 
Frenchmen, or rather Frenchwomen, to whom bably it is 
mainly addressed, as a mild antidote to the poison of George Sand. 
The best chapter in the book is the closing one, on the influence 
of the age on the family principle. The spirit of doubt has not 
spared home traditions more than other things, and univ 
doubt leads necessarily to ennui, on which a French author has 
always something tosay. He is never without a certain pride 
in the unrivalled powers of his countrymen for exhausting every 
emotion, dispelling every illusion, and settling down at last in 
an ostentatious satiety and clamorous ennui, which have their 
own range of satisfactions. The progress and all-embracing 
of this black melancholy of the soul furnished M. Janet with a 
theme for some effective writing. He pursues it with zest and 
appreciation through its stages from its opening of “ delicious 
languor’’—an abandon of the soul tothe vague and undefined, where 
it loves to wander in vaporous and n:ysterious spaces, bearing an 
illusive affinity with the infinite—on to its further development, 
when it awakes to the knowledge that it feeds on chimeras, and 
mistakes restlessness for infinity. From thence it breaks into 
revolt ‘‘arising from utter weariness, a void of all belief, a 
disease of the soul, profound, mortal, incurable.” All law, all 
order, all reason, all measure is intolerable. It is proud of 
playing Satan’s part, and likes nothing so well as to be called 
diabolical. Byt this is not the end—the ré/e is too sublime for 
continuance. Conquered, repulsed, doubting even of self, it 
avenges itself with irony—that irony which is apostrophized as 
a tenth muse in Lelia. 


These are the evils to which the France of our day is especially 
exposed ; and if they seem of late to have modified some of 
their worst characteristics, M. Janet derives no comfort from 
the semblance of amendment. Indifference is not the contrary 
of doubt, but its last pbase and effect. These are the enemies 
with which the sacred institution of the family has to contend, 
and over which it has finally to triumph. Nor, while the great 
idea of maternity is safe from the assaults of doubt and ireny, does 
he despair. This sentiment requires some explanation, for ma- 
ternity is not only a great idea, but a fact which doubt itself 
cannot get over; but it means that, so long as there is no French 
author to paint in favourable colours a mother abandoning her 
children, there is hope for France. When all else is lost, ma- 
ternité remains as the last anchor, the last hope, the last refuge 
of moral sanctity. With these trembling aspirations for his 
country, shared as they are by the Académie Frangaise, which 
has formaliy accepted his picture as a true one, we take our 
leave of M. Paul Janet. 


MARSH’S LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Second Notice. 

R. MARSH’S Lectures treat of so many subjects full of 
interest not only to the scholar but to the general reader, 
that it seems but fair both to the author and to the public to 
devote a second notice to his valuable work on the English 
language. Though it is not a work which has added materially 
to the stock of knowledge brought together by the laborious 
researches of English and Continental scholars, its author has 
made excellent use of the labours of his predecessors, and his 
lectures are written in ap easy and unpretending style, his argu- 
ments distinguished by fairness and good sense. We hardly 


know of any work that we could more honestly recommend to 
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those who, without wishing to dive very deep into Anglo-Saxon, 
Icelandic, and Gothic, would be glad to learn all that is known 
about the origin, the history, and character of their own tongue ; 
and though some of the lectures are a little rhetorical, and now 
and then some pages filled with irrelevant matter, the book, as a 
whole, is full of F pleasant reading and useful learning. 

There are some interesting remarks on what we might call the 
statistics of the English language in Mr. Marsh’s sixth lecture 
«On the Sources, Composition, and Etymological proportions of 
English.” Observations of this kind are mostly scattered about 
in treatises on special authors, and the mere collecting them is 
therefore highly valuable. It is curious how far devotion to 
some special work will carry a student, and in particular an 
editor. The labours of the Rabbis are generally quoted as the 
most striking examples of this kind of useless scholarship, but 
they stand by no means alone. If they counted the number 
of words, of syllables, and even of letters which occur 
in the Old Testament, the same thing was done by the Brahmins 
in India, for their sacred books. As early as the third century 
B.C., they composed a complete index of the Rig Veda, counting 
every word and every syllable ; and at a later time, they drew 
up lists of all the words consisting of one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven or more syllables, of all words ending in m, n, t, and 
the lixe. We may pity the man who thus spends his life asa 
calculating machine ; but the results which have been obtained 
by this drudgery are not so entirely useless as we are apt to think. 
Although neither the Rabbis nor the Brahmins thought of any 
thing beyond the mere pleasure which they derived from accu- 
mulating useless facts, these facts, like many other facts and 
statistics, may, in the hands of the student of language, lead to 
the discovery of new and really important laws. Thus, in-order 
to discover the exact proportions of the various elements which 
enter into the formation of the English tongue, it is absolutely 
necessary to imitate the Rabbis, and to count every word that 
occurs in the English dictionary. All other attempts at fixing the 
relation of the Anglo-Saxon to the Roman words in the English 
language could not but prove failures. Hickes, no inconside- 
rable scholar in his time, argued that because there are but 
three words of Latin origin in the Lord’s Prayer, nine-tenths of 
the Enghsh language are of Saxon origin. Sharon Turner, who 
extended his observations over a larger field, came to the con- 
clusion that four-fifths were of native growth. Another writer 
supposing the whole number of English words to amount to 
38,000, assigns 23,000 to a Saxon and 15,000 to a classical 
source. In fact, it was never doubted that in English the Saxon 
element could claim a numerical mejority until M. Thommerel 
took a complete inventory of the English language, by counting 
every word in the Dictionaries of Robertson and Webster. The 
sum total of English words contained in these works was found 
to be 43,566, out of which 29,853 were traced back to classical, 
13,330 to Teutonic, and the rest to miscellaneous sources. After 

e confident assertions of Hickes and Sharon Turner, that 
nine-tenths or four-fifths of the English language were of native 
Saxon growth, it was certainly startling to find that more than 
two-thirds of the English Dictionary have to be assigned to a 
foreign source, leaving not quite one-third for the national 
Saxon element. 

Mr. Marsh was either not acquainted with these statis- 
tical tables published by M. Thommerel, or he may have 
considered them antiquated on account of the great increase 
of words in the more recent dictionaries of the English lan- 
guage. Todd’s edition of Johnson is said to contain 58,000 words, 
and the later editions of Webster 70,000, counting, however, 
the participles of the present and perfect as independent vocables. 
Fliigel estimated the number of words in his own dictionary at 
94.464, of which 65,085 are simple, 29,379 compound. This was 
in 1843; and he then expressed a hope that in his next edition 
the number of words would far exceed 100,000. This is the 
number fixed upon by Mr. Marsh (p. 18r) as the minimum of 
the copia vocabulorum in English ; but he adds that no dictionary 
contains more than two-thirds, or at most three-fourths, of the 
words which make up the English language (p. 121). This ma 
be or not. What we have to consider is whether, if we take M. 
Thommerel’s inventory as correct for the time when it was made, 
the new additions in our more recent dictionaries are likely to 
disturb the result of his calculations. Now, Mr. Marsh is of 
opinion that the words which are most neglected by lexicographers 
are those which belong to the arts and to the humbler fields of 
life, and are chiefly Saxon. But if we look to the additions that 
have been made to our dictionaries during the last fifty years, 
the largest proportion by far consists of scientific and technical 
terms; and nearly all of these are of classical origin. There are 
pon f few genuine Saxon words that were overlooked by Johnson, 
and even the dialect of the lower classes supplies new meanings 
rather than new words. The very instance which Mr. Marsh 
mentions of the neglect of common mechanical terms, “a 
tenpenny nail,” only adds a new meaning to the usual 
Meanings of penny ; it does not adda new word. “ Tenpenny 
nails,” he informs us, are so-called because a thousand of them 
weigh ten pounds, so that penny in this phrase would seem to be 
used in the sense of pound. But this new sense would not cause 
a new entry in our dictionaries ; whereas, we can hardly open a 
page of what pretends to be a complete dictionary without being 
met by the most uncouth and un-English terms, lately coined by 
persons well acquainted with everything but Greek and Latin. 


We should think, therefore, that if the inventory made by 
Thommerel were to be taken again with reference to the latest 
edition of Fliigel, the balance would be eve) more in favour of the 
classical element, whilst the Saxon elemen. would dwindle down 
to considerably less than one-third of the whole language. How, 
then, are we to account for statements like those of a Trench? 
“ Suppose,” he writes, “the English language to be divided into 
a hundred parts; of these, to make a rough distribution, sixty 
would be Saxon, thirty would be Latin—including, of course, the 
Latin which has come to us through the French—five would be 
Greek; we should thus have assigned ninety-five parts, leaving the 
other five, perhaps too large a residue, to be divided among all 
the other languages from which we have adopted isolated words.” 
We can only suppose that the Dean formed his estimate of the 
proportions in English of Saxon and non-Saxon elements on the 
same basis as Sharon Turner, and transferred the results thus 
obtained to the vocabulary. Sharon Turner took a number of ex- 
tracts from the most eminent writers, each of them consisting, on 
an average, of about one hundred words. By assigning each 
= to one of two classes, Saxon and non-Saxon, he found 
Shakespeare uses 85 per cent. Anglo-Saxon, 15 of other words. 
Milton » 19 


” 

English Bible ,, 97 3 
Thomson » 8S» ” 15 ” 
— » 83 ” ” 17 ” 
penser » 8 ” ” 19 ” 
Locke » 80 20 
P ope » 76 ” ” at ” 
Swift » 89 ” ” it ” 
Gibbon » 58 42 


It is clear from this that if Dean Trench had confined his 
remarks to the English language as written and spoken by our 
best authors or statesmen, his average division of English into 
sixty per cent. of Anglo-Saxon and thirty per cent. of classical 
words would have been fairly correct; but, as applied to the dic- 
tionary, it is completely erroneous. A moment’s reflection will 
show us the cause of this difference. Our pronouns, our 
articles, our prepositions, without which it is impossible to form 
a single sentence, are all of Saxon origin; they occur over and 
over again in every line; and, even if we imagined a sentence 
consisting entirely of Romance nouns and verbs, the definite and 
indefinite articles which are joined to most substantives, and the 
personal pronouns by which most verbs are preceded, would at 
once readjust the balance in favour of Saxon. These two methods, 
therefore, of estimating the relative strength of the component 
parts of English or any other language must be kept strictly 
distinct. For computing the etymological proportions of the 
entire vocabulary. nothing short of M. Thommerel’s process will 
be satisfactory. For calculating the relative preponderance of 
indigenous and foreign words in the language of common life 
or of literature, we may have recourse to Sharon Turner's system, 
only that it must be extended over a much larger area. This is 
what Mr. Marsh has endeavoured to do, The passages which 
he selected from the same authors on which Sharon Turner made 
his calculations, and some others, exteaded, as a rule, to several 
thousand words; and they are taken from different works 
of the same author, in order to guard, as much as possible, 
against the inevitable influence which certain subjects must 
exercise on the choice of words. Mr. Marsh shows, for instance, 
that the extract from Swift, which contains ninety words, ten or 
eleven of which are marked by Turner as non-Saxon, is a picked 
sentence; that in the John Bull—as thoroughly English a per- 
formance as any of Swift's works—the foreign words are at least 
in the proportion of 15 per cent.; in his History of the Four Last 
Years of Queen Anne, 28 per cent.; in his Political Lying, more 
than 30 per cent., and in some passages amounting to 40. Thus 
Ruskin, who, in his theoretical discussions allows himself from 
25 to 20 percent. of Latin derivatives, has s ed in com- 
posing the first six periods of the 6th Exercise in his Elements 
of Drawing, containing 108 words, almost entirely of Saxon 
materials—the only two words not Saxon being “pale” and 
“ practise.” 

We conelude our notice of Mr. Marsh’s Lectures with a table 
containing the results of his statistical observations as to the 
proportion of Saxon and non-Saxon elements in some of the 
most prominent English and American writers, both ancient and 
modern. We sincerely hope that the present disturbed state of 
New York wil] cause no interruption to the literary activity 
of the authorof these ures. one 
of the most acceptable contributions to English scholarship which 
we have received for many years from the other side of the 


Atlantic 
Robert of Gloucester, Narrative of Conquest, pp. 354, 364, 
employs of Saxon words. 96 per cent. 
Piers Ploughman, Introduction, entire . . + + + 
Passus Decimus-Quartus, entire . . . 84° 
” » Passus Decimus-Nonus and Vicesimus,entire 89  ,, 
Chaucer, to Canterbury Tales, first.4q20 verses . . 88 ., 
Prose Tale of Melibows, in about 3000 ore 
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Sir Thomas More, Coronation of Richard III., &c., seven folio 
. 


Faerie Queene, Book II., 

ew Testament :—St. John’s Gospel, chaps. i.,iv., xvii. . . 96 ,, 

St. Matthew, chaps. vii., xvii., xviii, . . . 93 

St. Luke, chaps. v., xii, xxii. . . 

lempest, ActtI. . .... 
» Paradise Lost, Book VI. .... 
Addison, Several numbers of Spectator . a 
Pope, First Epistle, and Essay on Man. . ° me « 


» _ Four Last Years Jeu Anne, to end of sketch of 
Johnson, Preface to Dictionary,entire . . . + + + 7% 


Hume, History of England, general sketch of Commonwealth, 
forming conclusion of chap. lx. . 


Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Vol. chap. vii. . . . 
Webster, Second Speech on Foot’s Resolution, entire é 
Cobbett, on Indian Corn, chap. xi. . . « 80 
Prescott, Philip II., Book I.,chap.ix. . . 
Bancroft, History, Vol. VII., Battle of Bunker’s Hill . . . 78 
Mrs. Browning, Ciry of the Children . . «© 92 
Robert Browning, Blougram’s Apo 
Everett, J. Q. Adams, pa 
Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, Period IL., chap.i. . 73 
Tennyson, The Lotus Eaters . . . 


Ruskin, Modern Painters, Vol. I1., Part III, sec. ii., chap. 5. 
Of the Superhuman Ideal... 


Elements of Drawing, first six Exercises . . . . 84 
Longfellow, Miles Standish, entire... 
Martineau, Endeavours afterthe Christian Life. Discourse 74 

There are only four works in English where Mr. Marsh 
could avail himself of complete verbal indexes—the Bible, Shake- 

are, Milton, and the Ormulum. In the complete vocabulary 
of the English Bible sixty per cent. are native; in that of 
pine sce paw the proportion is very nearly the same; in the 

tical works of Milton less than thirty-three per cent. are Anglo- 
axon; whereas, in the Ormulum, written in the thirteenth 
century, there are but three per cent. of non-Saxon kin. 


THE RECOVERY OF A LOST WORK OF EUSEBIUS.* 


MUSEUM, Add. MS. No. 12,150.” Under 

these symbols scholars recognise a manuscript which 
Dr. Cureton is quite justified in calling “ that wonderful volume 
of the Nitrian Collection.” It is wonderful not only for its con- 
tents, and its singular history and recovery. but for its immense 
antiquity. It is believed by a!l competent judges to have been 
transcribed fourteen hundred and fifty years ago, in the year of 
our Lord 411. Of the four treatises in the Syriac language 
which this precious manuscript contains, the first three have 
already been printed. The late Dr. Lee, Hebrew Professor at 
Cambridge, edited and translated the long-lost book of Eusebius 
on the Theophania, or Divine Manifestation of our Lord; and 
Dr. P.A. de Lagarde published, at Leipsic and Berlin respectively, 
Syriac versions of the Recognitiones of Clement of Rome, and 
also of the controversial work of Titus, Bisbop of Bostra in 
Arabia, against the Manicheans. At last, in the volume before 
us, Dr. Cureton lays before the world an edition and a transla- 
tion of another lost work by Eusebius, the Bishop of Cxsarea 
—his contemporary History of certain Martyrs in Palestine. 
Before we proceed to notice this treatise more particularly, it may 
be allowed us to recal some particulars as to the remarkable 
Nitrian manuscript containing it, which we find, not in the 
volume now under review, but in a former work hy Dr. Cureton 
—his edition of the Festal Letters of Athanasius, which was 
printed thirteen years ago by the Society for the Publication of 
Oriental Texts. A more curious history is not to be found in any 
of the annals of literature. 

It is now nearly twenty years ago that Dr. Tattam, who has 
since been made Archdeacon of Bedford, was commissioned by 
Governmentto purchasein Egyptcertain Syriac manuscripts which 
were known to exist in the monastery of S. Maria Deipara, in the 
valley of Nitria, or of the Natron Lakes. This scholar returned to 
England in 1842 with a large collection of most, valuable manu- 
scripts, more or less imperfect. His bargain with the monks had 
been that he should purchase the whole collection ; but it was 
afterwards ascertained that they had concealed and withlield a 
large part of their library. This fact was brought to light by 
Mr. Pacho, a native of Alexandria, who had been authorized to 
make a further search for similar literary treasures in other 
Egyptian convents. It was in 1847 that this gentleman dis- 


* History of the Martyrs in'Palestine. By Eusebius, Bishop of Cxsarea. 

iscovered in a very ancient Syriac Manuscript. Edited and translated into 
English y William Cureton, D.D., Member of the Imperial Institute of 
France. : Williams and Norgate. Paris: Borrani. 1961. 


covered and procured nearly two hundred volumes from the same 
house of 8. Maria Deipara, whence the first instalment had been 
obtained. It seems that the monks of this convent, who had 
contrived to deceive and defraud Dr. Tattam, required very 
delicate handling before Mr. Pacho could be sure that he had 
received all the remaining Syriac manuscripts in their ssion. 
However, he was as astute as they were, and the second moiety of 
the collection was added, after some interval of doubt whether 
the French Government would not make a larger bid for it, to 
the first moiety in the British Museum. The literary value of the 
whole collection is incalculable, and the National Library in 
which it is deposited has become the richest in the world in 
Syriac manuscripts. 

The particular volume from which the present treatise of 
Eusebius is taken is perhaps the most curious of the whole 
number. Dr. Lee, when editing from it the Theophania ot 
Eusebius, expressed an opinion that the manuscript must be at 
least a thousand years old. Afterwards he discovered on the 
margin of one of the leaves in the body of the volume a tran- 
script of a note of the date of the writing, which added nearly 
five centuries to the age of the manuscript. He was naturally 
reluctant to accept so almost fabulous an antiquity, but after 
weighing the whole question deliberately, he decided that the 
date was genuine. Dr. Cureton, who, from the peculiar duty 
which devolved upon him as an assistant-keeper of the manu- 
scripts, of examining and arranging the whole collection, had 
acquired more practical experience than any other scholar as to 
the quality and condition of the vellum, the colour of the ink, 
and the style of handwriting, as indications of age, immediately 
concluded, when he saw this volume, that it was the most ancient 
one that had ever come into his hands. Judging from no less 
than sixty dated manuscripts, which ranged from a.p. 1292 up 
to a.p. 464, he attributed to this particular volume an antiquity 
of fifty or sixty years above the earliest of the collection. This 
pala | give A.D. 414 or 404 as the date of the manuscript—a most 
close approximation to the truth, for the actual date noted in the 
margin is, when reduced to modern chronology, A.D. 411. 

‘Lhis marginal note is in itself so curious that our readers may 
thank us for quoting it, as translated by Dr. Cureton :— 

Behold, my brethren, if it should happen that the end of this ancient book 
should be torn off and lost, together with the writer’s subscription and ter- 
mination, it was written at the end of it thus: viz., that this book was 
written at Orrhoa, a city of Mesopotamia, by the hands of a man named 
Jacob, in the year seven hundred and twenty-three, in the month Tishrin the 
Latter, it was completed. And agreeably to what was written there, I have 
written also here, without addition. And what is here I wrote in the year 
one thousand and three hundred and ninety-eight of the era of the Greeks. 


These dates answer to a.pD. 411, and a.p. 1086, of ourera; so 
that before the close of the eleventh century this manuscript was 
already regarded as an ancient volume, and the library of this 
Egyptian monastery was even then, we may suppose, falling into 
astate of neglect. ‘That which the annotator feared actually came 
to pass. ‘Ihe end of the volume was torn off, and the book was 
brought to England by Dr. Tattam, and used by Professor Lee, 
in this imperfect state, with its dated subscription lost. When 
Mr. Pacho, several years later, brought the remaining Nitrian 
manuscripts to the British Museum, the missing fragment was 
found among them; and on the last page Dr. Cureton had the 
delight of reading the autographic and dated colophon of the 
original scribe. The history of the book is summed up by Dr. 
Cureton as follows, not without a certain clumsiness of expres- 
sion in one or two places :— 

Among all the curiosities of literature, I know of none more remarkable 
than the fate of this matchless volume. Written in the country which was 
the birthplace of Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, aud the city [Edessa 
or Orfa] whose king was the first sovereign that embraced Christianity, in 
the year of our Lord 411, it was at a subsequent period transported to the 
valley of the Ascetics in Egypt, probably in a.p. 931, when 250 volumes were 
collected by Moses of Nisibis during a visit to Bagdad, and presented by him 
upon his return to the monastery of St. Mary Deipara, over which he pre- 
sided. In 4.D. 1086 some person, with careful foresight, fearing lest the 
memorial of the transcription of so valuable, beautiful, and even at that 
remote period so “ancient a book,” should be lost, in order to secure its 
preservation, took the precaution to copy it into the body of the volume. 
At how much earlier a period the fears which he had anticipated became 
realized, I have no means of ascertaining; but, in a.D. 1837, “ the end of the 
volume had been torn off,’ and in that state, in a.D. 1839, it was transferred 
from the solitude of the African desert to the most frequented city in the 
world, Three years later two of its fragments followed the volume to 
ho eo and, in 1847, I had the gratification of recovering almost all that 

been lost, and of restoring to its place in this ancient book the tran- 
scriber’s own record of the termination of his Jabours, which, after various 
fortunes in Asia, Africa, and Europe, has already survived a period of 1436 
years. 

It is from this manuscript that Dr. Cureton now prints for the 
first time a Syriac version of the History of the Martyrs in Pa- 
lestine, by the famous Eusebius of Cesarea. That writer, in the 
eighth book of his Ecclesiastical History, states his intention of 
compiling a separate narrative of the martyrdoms which he had 
himself witnessed ; and a brief notice, answering to this descrip- 
tion, but considered by most critics to be only an abridgment 
of a lost treatise, is found contained in many manuscript copies 
of the Ecclesiastical History. We need not discuss here the 
arguments which led to this conclusion. Suffice it to say that 
this inference is now become a certainty, since we have here be- 
fore us, the original treatise, translated intothe vernacular lan 
of Palestine, transcribed within seventy years of the death of the 
author. Dr. Cureton tells us that Stephen Assemani was of 
opinion that this lost treatise of Eusebius was not improbably 
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written in Syriac, rather than in Greek. But he gives sound ar- 
guments against this supposition. 

It is disappointing that Dr. Cureton declines the task of dis- 
cussing thoroughly the question of the exact date of the present 
treatise in relation to other works of Eusebius. He contents 
himself with throwing out suggestions which he hopes that other 
scholars may take up and fully investigate. However, besides 
the Syriac text (which is printed in a not very attractive type), 
and a full English translation, we have a very interesting bod 
of notes, in which the present text is nae (0 not only wit 
Assemani’s fragments, but with the abridged Greek of the Eccle- 
siastical History, and with other notices preserved by ancient 
writers. In particular, a long passage recounting the Confession 
of Pamphilus and his companions has been preserved in the 
original Greek by Simeon Metaphrastes, in the tenth century, 
and has been translated into Latin, which version is here reprinted 
for the sake of comparison. Still it is to be regretted that the 
present editor has not exhausted his subject. In all other re- 
spects we owe him thanks for his labour, which we should call 
scholarly, were it not that he prints all his Greek without ac- 
cents, and that several Latin words appear without their full 
number of letters. Perhaps, also, we ought to complain that Dr. 
Cureton, who lives in London, within reach of so many libraries, 
should apologize for not referring to a not very rare book, by 
saying, “I have not the Acta Martyrum at hand.” We observe, 
alsv, an inaccurate reference, which we cannot verify, to the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis of Joseph Assemani. 

The interest attaching to the treatise of Eusebius which is now 
given to the world is chiefly a moral one. It does not contribute 
many, if any, new facts to our knowledge of the history or the 
theology of the Church of the fourth century. But it is im- 

ressive to read here the record of actual martyrdoms for the 
faith of Christ which the author witnessed with his own eyes. 
His narrative, in its simplicity and the general absence of exag- 
geration, bears upon it the stamp of veracity ; and many to 
whom this volume would be without interest in its critical 
aspect may find pleasure and pt in the English translation, 
considered merely as a piece of devotional reading. It is affect- 
ing to read the details of the cruel deaths and torments of the 
Christian martyrs and confessors who suffered (as Eusebius 
words it) “in sucha Jor of the persecution in our days,”—the 
persecution, that is, of Diocletian, beginning in a.p. 303. 

In illustration of the details of the martyrdoms here » er 
Dr. Cureton refers continually to the work of Gallonius, De Sanc- 
torum Martyrum Cruciatibus. This book is by no means common; 
and some extracts from it would have been acceptable. Another 
curious treatise, that of Hieronymus Magius de Equuleo, covers 
the same ground, and is enriched with copious appendices from 
Gallonius himself and other writers. In reading the Confession of 
Pamphilus we are struck with one passage in which Firmilianus, 
President of Palestine, questions the victim under “ the combs 
and cauteries of fire” as to “ what city and in what country was 
that Jerusalem which was said to belong to the Christians only.” 
It will be remembered that at the time when these martyrdoms 
took place Jerusalem was known to the Romans by no other 
name than Alia Capitolina. Here we have an undesigned his- 
torical coincidence of great value. We have no wish to distress 
our readers with extracts describing the horrid tortures to which 
these Palestinian martyrs, both men and women, were exposed. 
We will only notice one fact which we do not remember to 
have seen noticed before. It appears that the victims who were 
doomed to the Zudus—that is, the gladiatorial exhibitions were 
not immediately taken to the amphitheatre, but were handed 
over to the Procuratores in order to undergo a Jong course of 
preparatory training. The Christians, of course, refused to sub- 
mit to this discipline, and were treated with untold severities for 
their non-compliance with the rules. It is impossible to close 
this volume without hoping that the monasteries of the East may 
afford us yet more of the lost works of antiquity. A distin- 
guished English scholar is understood to have employed the late 
autumn in a fresh search for such treasures among the convents 
of Mount Athos. ; 


MARION GRAHAM* 


tig religious novel is a literary growth indigenous to 
England, whence it has been successfully transplanted to 
America, there to flourish as luxuriantly, if not as healthily, as 
in its native soil. Whatever may be the good or harm done by 
religious novels, they belong peculiarly to the English language 
and to the present generation, and form too important a branch 
of our literature to be disregarded, even by journals which 
eschew all questions of religion, unless forced on their 
notice by the connexion in which they are placed. That 
writers like Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge really exercise an 
influence for good no one would be uncharitable enough to 
deny, even while we are obliged to raise objections against their 
mode of teaching, and to criticise their works from a purely 
literary point of view. But Marion Graham is, in almost every 
Tespect, as far below the average of religious novels as the Daisy 
Chain or Amy Herbert is above it; and we can discover 
nothing in the book worth reading, and little but what had 
much better not be presented to the young ladies who are the 
chief readers of such books. We learn from the title-page that 


* Marion Graham ; or, Higher than Happiness. By Meta Lander. 


the authoress of Marion Graham has already written several 
other works of the same description, if we may judge from 
their titles. But for this fact we should have supposed the 
book before us to be the first attempt of a aleiily clover 
woman, who had read more than she could understand, and 
never associated with persons intellectually her superiors, nor 
with men at all of stronger minds than the weakest of American 
ministers. Such a woman might be excused for once publishing 
her own ill-understood notions on things in general, mixed up 
with the religious talk familiar to her ears, and with the inevitable 
love-story. Charitable friends might hope that her pocket 
would not pay heavily for the folly of rushing into print, and 
that after the first attack she would never be troubled with the 
cacoethes scribendi again. But we have no hope for a patient 
with whom such a book as this is a symptom, not of 
a sort of intellectual measles, to be undergone once for all, but 
of a confirmed and deep-seated complaint. We know not 
whether Miss Lander’s previous productions have been anything 
like Marion Graham. If so, and if they have any popularity in 
America, we need no further proof that her picture of manners 
and modes of thought among certain classes in America is 
substantially correct ; and it s not be our fault if any such 
notions gain ground in England. Of course there is nothing in 
Marion Graham of the French morality and positive indecency 
for which George Sand has acquired an evil reputation, happil 
unrivalled among female authors; but there is much that wi 
do more harm to girls of English education. ‘To the pure all 
things are pure,” is a maxim of ver “— authority, on which it 
may often be necessary to act; and a little of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil must be eaten by the most 
innocent, unless absolutely secluded from the world. But better 
this than to set before an ordinary girl a book in which, every 
one being ex hypothesi perfectly good and obtrusively religious, 
it is one as. as the natural and proper thing for a girl to 
make a confidant and confessor of a young unmarried man, in 
no way related to her. Flirtation is generally dear to the female 
mind, and to veil it under the specious pretence of intellectual 
and spiritual improvement is merely adding extra flavour toa 
moral stimulant already dangerously attractive. 
We cannot deny to Marion Graham the credit of possessing a 

lot—an ingredient often omitted in the composition of far better 
oar of the same class. The central idea of it is one that 
might very naturally occur to a young lady brought + be attach 
the highest value to religion, or to the profession of it. The heroine 
becomes very intimate with an impossible young man, called 
Maurice Vinton, and a mutual attachment springs up. Presently 
he tells her that he is an Atheist, and she, of course, rejects his 
hand, though deeply in love herself. Miss Lander’s Atheist is sug- 

estive of Robert Montgomery’s Satan, as b ; 

or, until it is time for the atheism to be dragged into light, 
he is a “ respectable gentleman, something of a twaddle, and far 
too liberal of his good advice.” If he were not so hopelessly 
unlike any man that ever really existed, we should be tempted to 
ask, first, how, in all their confidential talk, the lady failed to 
discover his opinions on a subject supposed to be always in her 
thoughts ; pe secondly, how it is consistent with his possession 
of every virtue—to say nothing of common sense—that he waited 
so long, until both were deeply in love and certain to be made 
miserable, before telling her what he knew would cause her 
to refuse him. Maurice goes off to Europe on a long tour, 
during which he keeps up a correspondence with the heroine, | 
chiefly on religious topics, in which they quote the most 
astounding poetry, and, as one would think, bore one another 
to death. Meanwhile Marion becomes an orphan, is reduced to 
poverty, and goes as a teacher to another town, where the 
clergyman falls in love with her, and is refused, on the ground 
of her love for Maurice. Nevertheless, she lives on terms of inti- 
macy with him quite sufficient to justify the report that she is 
going to marry him, which reaches her old lover. A similar tale 
about him is told to Marion, who presently marries the clergyman ; 
and just after the wedding ceremony, Maurice of course turns up 
to explain, and estranges Marion, who loves him still as much as 
ever, from her husband. The latter runs away, and eventually 
comes back to have a fever, in the course of which Marion changes 
her mind and takes to loving him. After this reconciliation, 
Maurice—who, by the way, has become a Christian while in 
Europe—being obviously de trop, is packed off as a missionary to 
China, and is pronounced by the authoress to have therein found 
something “higher than happiness.” Fortunately for the world, 
many devoted men have found a higher happiness in mission: 
labours than in a comfortable life at home with the wife of their 
choice ; and if it could be done successfully, it might be no bad 
thing to work out in a novel the truth that there are other —- 
as good as the married felicity which novels generally set fo 
as.the object of human existence. But if this is Miss Lander’s 
chief aim, she has certainly failed; for the last few chapters are 
most doleful, and serve to convey the impression that no lot could 
be more melancholy than Maurice Vinton’s, which she means to 
portray as the best possible. But even if this point had been 
more successfully treated, it would not nearly compensate for 
the badness of the rest. If this book really gives a fair picture 
of American life among the quiet and professed!y religious people 
of the country places, we would almost med the heartless and 
irreligious frivolity of which society in the great cities (whether 
justly or not does not matter to us now) is often accused. At the 

ginning of the book, Maurice becomes the constant companion 
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and director of the heroine’s studies, sitting alone with her, even- 
ing after evening, in a manner which might astonish English 
notions of propriety ; and, not content with this, he takes in hand a 
cousin of hers, a total stranger, who begins by making love to him 
in the most barefaced manner, but being literally refused by him, 
takes him for her father confessor. The cousins arrange to have 
separate and private interviews daily with their hero, and speak 
to him more confidentially than girls will usually talk to their 
brothers. After a few weeks’ acquaintance, the gentleman is 
calling a young lady “ little Jule,” “ dear little heretic,” and the 
like; and when she returns to her distant home, she writes to 
him as “‘ my dear, dear friend,” with injunctions that her uncle 
and cousin are not to see the letter. Nor is this all. Marion 
afterwards deals in the same fashion with the clergyman she 
eventually marries, even after refusing his hand, and while 
corresponding with her former lover concerning all subjects in 
heaven and earth. A woman can hardly be supposed to have 
invented not only the particular circumstances she narrates, but 
also the whole theory of society seen in them; and we must 
therefore suppose that they are what she has known herself, 
either personally or second-hand—probably the latter, for she 
seems utterly ignorant of the masculine mode of viewing any- 
thing. But we may charitably believe that conduct so unplea- 
santly suggestive of Abelard and Heloise is as exceptional in 
America asin England, and content ourselves with showing what 
an amount of mischief, on a matter so important as the inter- 
course between young unmarried people of opposite sexes, @ 
woman can teach, with religious thoughts and feelings perpetually 
before her mind. 

Marion Graham is almost as bad, considered merely as a 
novel, as in its social morality. Every character in the book, 
with one exception, is meant to be angelic, or is made so by pro- 
cesses which would seem likely to be very powerful the other way ; 
and the one exception bears a sanctimonious exterior uniform with 
the rest. In connexion with her villain, the authoress contrives 
to give the finishing touch of hopeless incofsistency to her 
heroine. He proposes to Marion, and, being refused, threatens 
to blast her fume as well as her dead father’s credit. Finding 
that she will not yield to threats, he pretends to be a repentant 
sinner, and seeks spiritual guidance from the lady, who is weak 
enough to believe him, and soon to give him asecond opportunity 
of trying to coerce her into marriage, from which she is rescued 
by a touch of the supernatural. Impossible compounds of 
good and evil have often been painted in novels, but 
nothing more ingeniously contradictory has ever been devised 
than a paragon of virtue and fidelity who is at the same 
time so weak, so wanting in self-respect and natural modesty, 
as Miss Lander’s heroine. Most men have suffered ihe in- 
fliction of conversing with an old-young lady, who is fond 
of giving utterance to crude sentiments about every pos- 
sible subject, founded upon a smattering of knowledge hastily 
crammed and never comprehended ; and they will be able to 
conceive what this balderdash would be if the lady in question 
had a sympathetic listener and interlocutor as foolish as herself. 
Translate this into language hopelessly stilted and priggish, and 
you have the style of conversation with which Marion Graham 
is plentifully adorned. Religion and morality, music and dancing, 
poetry and sentiment, are treated with equal confidence and 
equal flippancy, though we are rather inclined to believe that 
the authoress’s knowledge of many books which she discusses 
is given at second-hand. No one can be supposed to be an 
habitual reader of such authors as Carlyle, Goathe , and Byron, 
whose favourite literature is to be found in the trumpery verses 
which she is always quoting as arguments. Respect for sacred 
subjects hinders us from dwelling much on them ; but we cannot 
forbear from giving one illustration of the rubbish with which 
the book is loaded, taken from a poem in which Heaven (a 
strangely material Heaven for one who is so fond of the spiritual) 
is described under the highly reverent alias of ** Over there :”— 

Tendrilled bowers are always vining 
Over 
00m: are always 
on ans 
Pendulous and brown bananas 
Ripen in the warm savannas, 
Tolling refluent hosannas 
On the sleepy, scented air, 
Over there. 
After cighty lines of this stuff, the elegant remark is appended— 
“That is glowing as the sunset and affluent as an Tndia ship 
freighted with spices : commend me to a woman for gathering up 
and hiving the genuine Hymettus honey of poetry.” Ex uno 
disce omnia. After such a specimen of Miss Lander’s taste in 
poetry and religious propriety, it requires no very strong fancy 
to imagine her sentiments on other elles, though it is obviously 
not worth the trouble. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


¥ ie = taste for Oriental literature is of comparatively recent 
A. date in France, but it has already produced the most bril- 
liant fruits. It might perhaps be supposed by the careless reader 
that the public, generally speaking, cannot feel any interest in 
such studies ; but the simultaneous publication of no less than 
three volumes exclusively treating of topics connected with the 
religion and literature of Asiatic countries prevents our enter- 


taining such a thought. It is only in virtue of the well-known 
motto, seniores priores, that we take up first M. Silvestre de Sacy. 
Under the title Mélanges de Littérature Orientale,* M. Duc 

has gathered together eight essays from the pen of that illustrious 
savant, and published them with an introduction or eloge by the 
Due de Broglie. It may, we adinit, be a question whether a better 
selection could not have been made, especially when we think for 
a moment of the great number of memoirs which M. de 
Sacy contributed from time to time to the Journal des Savants 
and other erudite periodicals ; but taken as a whole, the volume 
is one of much interest, and the articles on the Druses and on 
Abd-Allatif are sufficient by themselves to recommend it. The 
idea of prefixing to each volume in the series he is now publish- 
ing a biographical sketch of first-rate literary merit, forms like- 
wise aremarkable feature of M. Ducrocq’s Bibliotheque Classique, 
and certainly no one was better qualified than the Duc de Broglie 
to give the history of a life which formed a striking comment 
on Madame de Maintenon’s celebrated saying, “ Rien n’est aussi 
habile qu’une conduite irréprochable.” M. Etienne Quatremére, 
like M. Silvestre de Sacy, was a man whose career reminds us 
of the Benedictines of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Dividing his time between religion and science, he lived like a 
recluse—far too much so, indeed, for the occasional asperity of 
his critiques proved that he had not accustomed himself to those 
habits of courtesy which can be learnt only in society, and which 
are by no means incompatible with the strictest respect for truth. 
This point has been very properly brought out in the preface 
which M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire has contributed to the Mé. 
langes d’ Histoire et de Philologie Orientale.+ The only diffi- 
culty attendant upon the preparation of this volume was, as in 

case of M. Silvestre de Sacy, the abundance of materials to choose 
from. Eight memoirs or essays, referring almost exclusively to 
Biblical topics, have been selected, and the disquisition on the 
Nabateans is, we think, the gem of a collection which might be 
profitably extended to a second series. It has been often re- 
marked, and with much truth, that M. Etienne Quatremére, 
although so justly celebrated as a scholar and a philosopher, 
possessed none of tne graces of a writer. The memoirs now 
published by M. Ducrocq fully confirm this observation. The 
curious facts they contain make us read them, but the effort is 
somewhat too great, and we miss, whilst we go on, the brilliant 
style of M. Ernest Renan, the clearness of M. Barthélemy Saint 

ilaire, or the elegance which distinguishes the writings of M. 
Franck. 

The Etudes Orientalest composed by the last-named gentle- 
man, suggest immediately a comparison with the essays we 
have just been noticing, and we must say that, so far as the 
mere clothing of the ideas is concerned, the advantage is 
entirely on the side of the learned author of La Kabbale. 
Appointed in 1855 Professor of Natural Law at the Collége 
de France, M. Adolphe Franck has applied to the illus- 
tration of this subject his deep acquaintance with Oriental lore, 
and he has presented to us some of the results of his teaching in 
the opening essay of his suggestive volume. The subject dis- 
cussed in this chapter is the history of natural law throughout 
the various nations of the East, including the Indians, the Per- 
sians, the Egyptians, and the Jews. The author's account is suffi- 
ciently detailed, and is illustrated with quotations which place 
before us a complete sketch of the ideas which the heralds of 
Oriental civilization entertained on the fundamental doctrines of 
morality and natural religion; and M. Franck has taken the op- 
portunity of criticising some views held by modern philosophers, 
particularly by M. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire, who in his work en- 
titled Le Bouddha et sa Religion, denounces most strongly the 
theological creed which is still flourishing on the banks of the 
Ganges and even throughout the vast empire of China. We think 
that M. Franck in his turn might fitly be challenged to make good 
his unqualified eulogy of the ancient Jewish laws as contained in 


the Pentateuch. On this point he speaks too much like a special 


pleader. M. Franck’s natural sympathy with everything relati 
to Jewish literature is further evident in the selection of most 
the other articles which make up the Hiudes Orientales. We have 
noticed particularly an excellent biography of Moses Maimonides, 
and a paper on Solomon Ibn-Gebirol, who, under the somewhat 
modified name Avicebron, acquired during the Middle Ages, and 
especially in the sixteenth century, the greatest reputation 
throughout the universities of Chmstendom, as one of the 
doctors of scholasticism. 

The mania for autograph-printing and for publishing every 
scrap of paper connected with the great men of days gone by, 
is still as prevalent as ever. In the case of Voltaire, anti- 
quaries were remarkably lucky, and the three volumes compiled 
by Messrs. Francois and Evariste Bavoux are really valuable; 
but we can hardiy place on the same line the recueil, however 
interesting, which M. Streckeisen-Moultou has just published 
from the MSS. of Jean Jacques Rousseau, still preserved at the 
Neufchatel library and in other parts of Switzerland. 
the same time, there 1s no doubt that the reputation of the 
author of La Nouvelle Héloise will ever give a great amount 


* Mélanges de Littérature Orientale. Par Silvestre de Sacy. Précédés 
a de I’Auteur par le Duc de Broglie. Paris: Ducrocg. London: 


+ Mélanges d'Histoire et de Philologie Orientale, Par M. Etienne 
tre. Paris: Ducrocg. London: Jeffs. 

t Etudes Orientales. Par Ad. Franck, Membre de |'Institut. Paris: 

Lévy. London: Jeffs. 
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of popularity to the most trifling document bearing his name. 
Whether we admire Rousseau or hate him, we feel that it 
is impossible to pass him by, as we unhesitatingly do the small 
fry of philosophers belonging to the last century. The Quvres 
et Correspondance Inéditcs* contain, besides, a number of 
pieces which deserved not to be forgotten, and as they all belong 
to the more brilliant time of Rousseau’s literary career, they may 
be profitably consulted on account of the literary qualities by 


which they are distinguished. The name of the editor will re- | 
mind the philosopher's admirers of one of the earliest and best | 


friends of Jean Jacques—we mean the pasteur G. Moultou. M. 
Streckeisen-Moultou is the great-grandson of that excellent man, 
and this fact hasenabled us to become acquainted with a few de- 
tails which he enumerates in his preface, and which we commend to 
the attention of future biographers. Amongst other matters of 
interest we would notice especially here the death of Rousseau. 
Tt has generally been re. up to the present day to have been 
self-inflicted, but M. Streckeisen-Moultou gives positive evidence 
to show that it was the result of a natural brain-disease. It is 
impossible for us to analyse here the various papers which form 
the volume we are considering ; but we must give the titles of 
the principal ones. Political economists will turn immediately to 
the “ Projet d’une Constitution pour la Corse,” and to the corre- 
spondence which precedes it. On sucha ~~ —y the author who 
wrote the famous Contrat Social could not but give expression 
to many startling paradoxes and rash theories; but at the same 
time it is certain that he had thoroughly studied the constitution 
of Corsica in all its details, and that he argued from facts with 
which he was perfectly acquainted. To metaphysicians and di- 
vines we would, above all, mention as deserving their closest 
scrutiny, the “ Morceau Allégorique sur la Révélation.” This 
singular piece gives Jean Jacques Rousseau’s religious views even 
more strongly than the well-known “ Profession de Foi du Vi- 
caire Savoyard,” and forms a kind of corollary to that work. It 
has been estimated by M. Sayous and M. Moultou from two 
entirely opposite points of view. 

The angry discussions which the names of Rousseau and 
Voltaire still produce show that M. Dargaud is by no means 


doing a work of supererogation whilst he pleads the cause of reli- | 


gious liberty before the society of the nineteenth century. The 
two last volumes of the Histoire de la Liberté Réligieuse en 
France,+ recently honoured with the Gobert prize by the 
Académie Frangaise, contain an account of the civil wars which 
took place from the beginning of the reign of Charles IX. to the 
accession of Henri LV. The principal events are sketched with a 
great deal of power, and the characters of the leading actors in that 
terrible drama have ample justice done to them. M. Dargaud, 
like mest Frenchmen, praises highly the political talents of the 
first Bourbon king— 


Le seul roi dont le peuple ait gardé la mémoire. 


But, contrary to the usual habit of historians, he criticises in a 
decided, though temperate manner, that prince’s besetting sin— 
viz., his disscluteness, or his gallantry. if we must needs make 
use of a euphemism. ‘The facts quoted by our author are well 
authenticated, and the names he gives remind us of Leporello’s 
famous catalogue. Yet Henri de Bourbon found on ‘that very 
score not only writers who pleaded in his favour extenuating 
circumstances, but even apologists who were rather disposed to 
think all the better of him. M. Dargaud considers that the reason 
for this may be discovered in the contrast which his general 
conduct presented to the unbridled licentiousness and unnatural 
profligacy of the Valois Court. Henri IV. in his amours did 


however lax he might be in certain respects, he was a saint com- 
pared with the abominable Henri III. Whilst voy gt 
with the political history of the sixteenth century, M. 

not by any means neglected the literary side of his subject, 


d th j énippée, Rabelais, La Boétie, and | 
Oo | volume succeeding another as regularly as day follows night, and 
_ occasionally two, or even more, distinet series progressi 7 


Montaigne he has here and there a few appropriate remarks which 
elucidate the intellectual tastes of those troublous times. 
When authors have devoted themselves to the investigation of 


rtai ject, tl turally dislike t ival hi | c ( 
a certain subject, they naturally dislike to see rivals poaching on | Serbs io ley me equal te.the and thar ato 


_ written in an easy and simple manner, they are, on the other 


their grounds, and every now and then they are inclined to exclaim, 
“Where is your license?” ‘Thus, M. Sainte Beuve thinks that 
Port Royal is his exclusive property ; M. Cousin flies into’a passion 
if any critic besides eeditdete alludes to Madame de Longue- 
ville; and M. de la Villemarqué has a grudge against M. Edgar 


Quinet for having written a book about the old seer Merlin, or | 


Myrdhinn. The reader who is anxious to know more concerning 
this last-named squabble, may turn to the introduction of an 
elegant volume recently published, and entitled, ’Enchanteur 
Merlin, son Histoire, ses Gluvres, son Influence.~ For our own 
part, we cannot see how M. Quinet’s book, which is a mere work 
of imagination, interferes with the success of M.de la Villemarqué’s 
erudite treatise. The class of readers calculated to enjoy the one 
are not likely to feel the slightest disposition to open the other; and 
if the gifted author of Ahuswerus had thought proper to leave the 
Celtic bard untouched, we do not suppose that the purchasers of 


* Guvres et C ance inédites de J.J. Rousseau. Publiées par 
M. G. Streckeisen-Moultou. Paris: Lévy. London: Jeffs. 

+ Histoire de la Liberté Réligieuse en France et de ses Fondateurs. Par 
J. M. Dargaud. Vols. iii. iv. Paris: Charpentier. London: Jeffs, 

I Myrdhinn, ou VEnchanteur Merlin, son Histoire, ses CLuvres, son 
Influence. Par le Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. Paris: Didier. 


of having introduced rhyme into the French 


Dargaud | 


M.de la Villemarqué would have been in the slightest degree more 
numerous. The volume we are now noticing is divided into three 
_—— first containing a kind of biography of Merlin, or 
yrdhinn ; the second, a critique on his works ; and the third, an 
appreciation of the influence which the legend of the famous en- 
chanter has obtained in literature. An interesting selection of 
iéces justificatives forms the conclusion, and serves to bring out a 
ew otf the more salient points discussed by M. de la Villemarqué. 
It is curious to see the figure of Merlin a ing as a rallying 
point for the Celtic races of England and ~—— in their st 
gles against foreign invaders, and to watch the successive grow 
of the wonderful legend, thanks to the enthusiasm and patriotism 


_ of the bards who endeavoured to raise up their countrymen 


descanting on the virtues of a favourite hero; but enthusiasm is 
not always a long-lived quality, and in course of time the Myrd- 
hinnic legend served only to excite the merriment of Rabelais at 
an epoch when the noblest feelings and the most generous im- 
were made the subject of a coarse joke. With the name of 

erlin is connected the cycle of tlie romances of the Round Table; 
and here, again, what a what discussions, what angry con- 
troversies between the learned of all names and all localities! 
Raynouard and Daunou maintaining that the whole legend of 
King Arthur, the San-Greaal, and the Round Table had sprung 
from the imagination of French Trouvéres, like Pallas from the 


brain of Zeus; Sir Walter Scott, M. Paulin Paris, and many 
_ others asserting, on the contrary, that the Celtic bards, who were 


‘the original authors of the cycle, had embodied in it the princi 
events of their national history; whilst M. Fauriel absurdly 
claimed the disputed authorship on behalf of the Provengal 
Troubadours. e need scarcely say that M. de la Villemarqué* 
is the determined champion oF the Celtic hypothesis, and he 
asserts very plausibly in favour of his old compatriotes the honour 

ic language. 

His volume on the romances of the Round Table contains an 

excellent analysis of the principal works belonging to the col- 


_ lection, with the text and translation of a few choice specimens. 


It is altogether a very valuable book on account of the light it 
throws on the origin of French imaginative literature. 


M. Moreau, the learned editor of the Bibliographie des 


_ Mazarinades, has published, with his usual care and faithfulness, 
_ a new edition of the memoirs written by the Marquis de wns 


and the Duke de Navailles:+ They embrace the epoch inclu 
between the years 1630 and 1682. They serve, therefore, to eluci- 
date the events connected with the history of the Fronde, and 

be read as a sequel tothe memoirs of Tavannes and of Balthazar, 
which appeared some time since in M. Jannet’s Bibliotheque 
Elzévirienne. It is not too much to say even that the volume for 
which we are indebted to the editorial care of M. Moreau 
plies many interesting particulars which would be uselessly 


in other works of the same description. Let us name more 
especially Chouppes’s account of the conspiracy organized by 


Cing-Mars against Cardinal Richelieu, and the details given by 
Navailles on the regency of Anne of Austria. The preface, 
notes, and illustrative documents deserve likewise a word of com- 
mendation. The memoirs which now fill our libraries on the 
history of France, and to which fresh additions are daily being 
made, form two distinct classes—the one including political and 
military autobiographies, while the other supplies what may be 
ealled the Chronique Scandaleuse of society. It is to the 

named of these categories that the reminiscences of Navailles 
and Chouppes belong. We find no gossip, no anecdotes, no facetia 
of any description in the volume which contains the joint memoirs 


not, at any rate, seek to rival the orgies of heathen Rome, and, | of these worthiee—sothing bat a sober ve clearly written, 


yet perhaps somewhat dull if compared tothe souvenirs of Madame 


_de Caylus, the historieties of Tallemant des Réaux, or the 


voluminous work of that prince of memoir-writers, Saint Simon. 


M. Capefigue’s innumerable productions must, we suppose, 
find a sale; for they are poured forth with unabated vigour, one 


passu, and before pod the name of the 
prolix compiler. Unfortunately, the quality of M. Capefigue’s 


hand, characterized neither by originality, nor generally by 


/ much accuracy. The recent volume which he has published is 
| the first of a series, entitled, Les Reines de la Main Droite.t 


After having devoted his time and his energies to the prin- 
cipal characters amongst the mistresses of French monarchs, he 
now seeks more honourable company, and intends paying his 
respects to lawfully-married ladies. e are even glad to find 
that, whereas six volumes were a riated to royal frailties, 
no less than fourteen will be up on the shrine of 
matrimonial propriety, beginning with Semiramis, if we may 
credit the pros Respecting Anne of Austria it is im- 
possible to say that M. Capefigue has brought forward an 

new fact, or added any fresh argument im favour of her ad- 
ministration. He is a great champion of absolute government, 
and we shall have given a sufficient idea of his political 


"© Les Romans de la Table Ronde eb lee Contes des Anciens Bretons. 
Par M. de la Villemanqué. Paris: Didier. London: Jeffs. 

+ Mémoires du Due de Navailles ot dw Marquis de Chouppes. Publiés 
par M. Moreau. Paris: Techener. London: Jeffs. 


| Les Reines de la Main Dreite, Anne @ Autriche. Par M. Capefigue. 
Pai Amyott. Londen: Jeffs. 
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capacity when we say that he considers the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes as almost the wisest act of authority which 
Louis XIV. ever did. 

“Produire, produire toujours!” exclaims M. Capefigue, in 
this very volume ; “n’est-ce pas le génie?” If we accept this 
strange definition, there is no doubt that the author of Les 
Reines de la Main Droite is a man of genius; but the que 
must, we think, be left in the form of a query; and we shall 
merely say here that M. Capefigue’s ideas about genius are, 
if not true, at least extremely original. The reader will not find 
so startling a bon mot, so amusing a paradox in all M. Méry’s 
Thédtre de Salon,* which, however, contains witticisms enough 
to supply at least twenty of the fashionable authors of the 

ent day. It is certainly not often that we have to 
acknowledge ourselves absolutely overpowered by the bril- 
liant aphorisms, the terse and clever repartees of con- 
temporary dramatists; but we yield to M. Méry, and we 
must say that it is too bad of him to make of every one of 
the characters he portrays a Chamfort or a Rochefoucauld. 
Modern society is not composed of half such clever people; 
and if the unexperienced reader, after finishing the last scene 
of his delightful Thédtre de Salon, endeavours to seek for 
living illustrations of it amongst the society of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain or the Chaussées d’Antin, he will be 
wofully disappointed. M. Méry’s volume is composed of eight 
plays, which have been performed at various times, not on 
the stage, but in the drawing-rooms of aristocratic and literary 
celebrities. They are, in fact, the reminiscences of private thea- 
tricals, and we can only congratulate the happy few whose 
privilege it has been to hear these elegant little comedies inter- 
preted by Madame Arnould-Plessy, M. Bressant, and other such 
actors. M. Méry’s forte is wit, as we have already stated; and 
out of the three hundred and odd pages which make up the 
Thédtre de Salon, a goodly collection of amusing remarks and 
very quaint sayings might easily be gathered. Like M. Méry, 
M. Eliacin Greeves writes dramas which are not’destined for the 
stage; and his Comédies Parisiennest belong to that class of 
works immortalized by Théodore Leclercq, Alfred de Musset, 
and Carmontelle. Out of the three plays published on the present 
occasion, the first and the last are decidedly the best. Under the 
title Ja Derniére Comtesse, M. Eliacin Greeves has developed, in 
avery amusing and effective manner, an idea which M. Jules 
Sandeau is particularly fond of illustrating, viz., the contrast 
between the bourgeoisie of the nineteenth century and the ancien 
régime, with all its prejudices, its whims, and its hauteur. The 
ridiculous affectation of an old man who wishes to pass for a 
Lovelace, and who aims at being fast, is exceedingly well delineated 
in Comment finissent les Oncles. The Marquis de Chabert is a 
kind of “ prodigal uncle,” quite as ridiculous, although not so 
repulsive, as the hero of the famous Péve Prodigue of M. Alex- 
andre Dumas-fi/s. He discovers that he has for rival his own 
nephew in a love-affair, and being rejected by Madlle. Ninette, 
he philosophically transfers his affections to the young lady’s 
mamma, who accordingly becomes Madame la Marquise, am- 
bassadress of the Court of France at Naples. 

The well-known history of Winckelmann has been taken by M. 
Adrien Paul as the subject of a novelette entitled Une Dette deJeu,t 
in which the most tragic scenes are accumulated with very great 
power. M. Adrien Paul’s inclination is evidently for the sombre 
and the dismal. The second story, which completes his newly- 
issued volume, likewise turns upon the exciting mysteries of the 
gambling-table. A murder and a suicide form the catastrophe ; 
and from amidst the clouds of gunpowder the author propounds 
a matrimonial maxim which he thinks plus rassurante than true 
love, but respecting the soundness of which we shall take the 
liberty of expressing strong doubts. 


* Thédtre de Salon. Par Méry. Paris: Lévy. London: Jeffs. 
+ Comédies Parisiennes. Par Eliacin Greeves. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. 
London: Jeffs. 
Une Dette de Jeu. Par Adrien Paul. Paris: Jung-Treuttel. London: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 
Continued great success of Howard Glover’s RUY BLAS, 
On Monday, November 4th, 1861, and during the week, to commence at Seven dock, 
GEORGETTE’S WEDDING. Miss Thirlwall and Mr. Henry Corri. After which, at Ki 
o’clock, on M Fucetay, Thursday, and Saturday, the new and 


Thirlwall, Jessie M‘Lean; Messrs. Santley, A. St. Albyn, Patey, and Mr. W. Harrison. 
On Friday, at Eight o'clock (first time), G. A. Macfarren’s latest great Operatic work 
entitled KOBIN HOOD. Supported by Messrs. Senter, George Honey, C, Lyall, and 
ja, her first appearance on the 


Henry Haigh; Miss Susan Pyne, and Madame Guerrabe 
English stage. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 

The Box-office open daily from Ten till Five. Commence at Seven o’clock, 
ROYAL 8ST JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 

Monday, Wedne: and Friday, THE ISLE OF ST. TROPEZ: Mr. A. Wigan, Dewar. 
G. Vining; and Miss Herbert. After which, THE RENGAL TIGER: Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan. Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, A COZY COUPLE: Mr. and Mrs.’ Frank 
Matthews. A SCRAP OF caren? Mr. Alfred Wigan, Belmore, Dewar; Miss Herbert, 


Rainsforth; and Mrs. Alfred Wigan. "With, every evening, DONE ON BOTH SID 
Commence at Half-past Seven.—Acting Manager, Me. J. Kinloch, ™ 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. SWANBOROUGH, Sen. 
Tremendous Success of the New Burlesque of “‘ Esmeralda, or the Sensation Goat.”— 
Great Hit of the New Comic Drama “Short and Sweet.”—Fourth Week of the 
“ Particulars of that Affair at Finchley.” 
On Monday and ons the week, at Seven. THE PARTICULARS OF THAT AFFAIR 
AT PINCHLEY, by J. Stirling Coyne, Esq.: Characters by Messrs. H. Chester, Turner, 
lier; Mesdames Page, Lavine, and Marie Wilton. fter which, the Ne 
Burlesque by H. J. Byron, Esq.. of E E. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Rogers, Turner, Edge; Mesdames Marie Wilton, E. Bufton, F. Joseph: 


Mr. W. H. Swanborough. 
Miss Ada Swanborough will shortly make her appearance in London, 


AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS, ROYAL HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY SHOW, South Kensington, Wednesday and Thursday next, 

November 6th and 7th. Open at ONE o'clock. Tickets on November 6th, $s. 6d.; 1f pur- 

chased before that day, HALF-A-CROWN; November 7th, ONE SHILLING. 

| eaten > the principal Librarians and Music-sellers. Next Election of Fellows, 
ovember 4th. 


UEKETT MEMORIAL FUND.—It is proposed to raise 


a Sum of Money, to be invested in the hands of trustees, for the BENEFIT of the 
POUS gi of the late PROFESSOR QUEKETT, F.R.S,, when their school education is 
completed. 

Working Committee.—Professor OWEN, F.R.S,; The Hon. and Rev. Lord 8. G. OSBORNE; 
Professor GrorGr Busk, F.R.S.; Dr. BENCK JONLS, F.R.S.; FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq., 


Dr. LIONEL 8S. BEALE, F.R.S., Hon. Sec., King’s College, London, 
Bankers—Messrs. TWINING, Strand, 


R 4 SOCIETY (InstituTEp 1844), 
FOR THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 

The SUBSCRIPTION LIST for the VOLUME for 1860— Dr. Carpenter's “ Introduction to 
the Study of the Foraminifera”—is STILL OPEN, Geutlemen wishing to join the Society 
can do so by applying to the Secretary. 

The present number of Subscribers is little short of 600, but there are, no doubt, many 
who would gladly contribute their annual guinea to the funds of the Society were its 
claims to their attention brought betore them. The object of the Ray SocrETY is the 
premotice of Natural History, by the printing of Works in Zoology and Botany, New Edi- 

ions of Works of established merit, rare Tracts and MSS., and Translations and Reprints 
of Foreign Works, which are generally i ible from the |} in which they are 
written, or from the manner in which they have been published, Every Subscriber of One 
Guinea is entitled to a ony of every book published by the Society during the year to 
which his subscription relates, 


The Volume in hand for 1861, which is now in a forward state, is— 
Mr. Currey’s Translation of Dr, Hofmeister’s Work “On the Higher Cryptogamia.” 
Other Works now in preparation are— 
Dr. Bowerbank’s “‘ Monograph of the British Spongiada.” 
Mr. Blackwall's “ British Sp:ders.” Part 11. (Conclusion.) 
Dr. Giinther, ‘On the Reptiles of British India,” 
Mr, Dougias, “On British Hemiptera Heteruptera.” 
Those Volumes already issued to the Subscribers for 1859 and previous years, which are 
still in stock, are now offered to the public at an increased Roo and are sold by Mr. 
BERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. Many of the earlier Volumes are, however, not 
now obtainable, being out of print. 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, 8.E. H. T. STAINTON, Secretary. 


FPREEDOM OF WORSHIP THE ONLY REMEDY 
FOR SPIRITUAL DESTITUTION. 


There is a great evil which has grown up in the Church of England :—It is one which no 
one denies and which no one defends: it is the acknowledged fact that the Church of 
England, iv our towns at least, has become the church of the rich to the exclusion of the 
poor,—the church of the middie and upper classes to the exclusion of the lower,—the church 
of those who are comparatively well off in the world, weil clothed, well fed, well housed, 
to the exclusion of that far larger class whose scantier means of subsistence in this life 
make the promises of the life to come doubly dear to them. 


to be His disciples and companions = earth; read of His choosing a low estate for 
Himeelf, in order that His own example 5 


e 
ee but excludes the puor can be acceptable to Him, or a fair representation of His 
ospel. 

And if this is so, that the public worship of the Church of England, in most of our town 
churches, has become the worship almost exclusively of the rich, and if such a worship is 
an outrage (as it surely is) upon the first principles and whole spirit of the Christian faith, 
shall we sit down content to acknowledge the evil without making any effort to remeay it? 
If you feel (as hundreds and thousands of us do fee!) that such an exclusion of the poor 
from our churches is s grievous scandal, the guilt of which must lie on ali who consent to 
it, will you not help, as far as you can, towards removing this scandal ? 

It is with this object that a Society has been ponsutly formed, to try and get rid, as far 
as fm my of the system of Pews and Pew Reuts, for it is this system which, by the 
con —_— of all, has tended more than anything else to drive uway the poor from our 
worship. 

If you are willing to help us, send your Name and Address (stating your coonpetice or 
profession), and that of as many friends as you can, to the Secretaries of the “ National 
Association for Promoting Freedom of Public Worship,” H. KADCLIFFE, Esq., 1, Adam- 
street, Adelphi, London, W.C., or toJ. E, Du Va, Esq., 14, Ridgefield, Manchester; from 
whom the publications of the Assuciation fur general distribution can be obtained. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE (now HYDE PARK INSTI- 
TUTE) RE-OPENED for the SENIOK onthe Ist of NOVEMBER, at 115, Glou- 
cester-terrace, Hyde Park. 
The Haif Term for Junior Pupils commences on the 4th of November, 


LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM.—A LADY, who 
has had much experience in the care of Young ies, RECEIVES BOARDERS, 
with the sanction of the Council. The highest references given. 


EPvucaTio} AL INSTITUTES FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cadogan-gardens, Sloane-street, S.W.; 28, Somerset-street, Portman-square, Mii 
and 16, Cleveland-gardens, swater, W., will RE-OPEN on the 15th of NOVEMB. 
Twenty-sixth Year). French, History, popes, Aemreneny. English, German, I 
wing and Painting, Piano and Singing, ting and Arithmetic, Dancing and Deport- 
ment. Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. ROCHE, CADUGAN GARDENS. 


COlviL SERVICE OF INDIA.—A COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners, 

Will bo open subjects of Her Majesty who on the Lat of May Next, 

ani n born su of Her jesty who, on the Ist 0! 

shall be over eighteen Fens of age, and under twenty-two, and of good cen ond 


character. 
Copies of the Regulations be obtained on to the Civil Service 


Westmin: 
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5 - Judge for yourself whether this is not the truth. Go round the churches of any large 
——) town in England next Sunday, if you will, and observe the congregations that you will 
: i see gathered in them, and say whether you think they contain anything like a fair propor- 
* tion of the poorer classes ;—whether these classes are not aimost entirely excluded from 
7 many of them; whether the very buildings themselves, with their appointments and 
arrangements, do not seem to invite the rich alone to worship God, as though the poor 
‘ had no share or part in Christian worship, and then take your Bible into your hand and 
read the life of our Lord in the four Gospeis ; read of His choosing “ the poor of this worid” 
x wealth, a 1 encourage the poor; read of His special love and sympathy for 
or 
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MILITARY AND COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.— 


GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CANDIDATES for these Examinations are PREPARED guecessfully and rapidly, NOTICE of REMOVAL. —NOTI CE . is HEREBY GIVEN, 


at Bromsgrove House, Croydon, by Kev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., for many years 
Professor, Bxami Examiner, and Chaplain at the late Military Collen, Addiscombe. 


Waterloo-place, to their new and more 


that the BUSINESS of the xbove SOCIETY has been REMOVED from N 
eligible premises, 101, CHEAPSIDE, E. ” 


September 30th, 1861, C. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 


MILITARY EDUCATION.— COMPETITORS | for 
SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, or the STAFF CO and Candidates for Di 
Commissions or Stat Appointments, 


THE POLICIES OF 


COLLEGE, 
and optional) of their programmes, at are PREPARED jn all the branches (compal hy THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Apply for prospectuses, &c., to Captain LENDY. 


ARE MORE VALUABLE THAN ORDINARY POLICIES, 


LADY is desirous to RECOMMEND a Youn Lady as inasmuch as they are free from extra Premiums in the case of Foreign residence, when 
She is gentle and pleasing as well as intelligent. Her Frencl. has been acquired in Paris. | ‘pake es an example a life-renter who assures his hfe. In ordinary Policies he is limited 


She has given great satisfaction in two furmer engagements—the lattcr in aciergyman’s | ty residence in Europe, and his Policy is subject to 
STANDARD Free Policy once obtained — but one condition—payment of the Pre- 


” 


orfeiture on various grounds. A 


. Fabran’s Music LipRany, Portland-place, Circus-road, St. | mium, and for that, it, tov, increased facilities are given; while, at the end of five years, 


Ada 
John’ s-wood, Assurance Deed becomes— 
death. Ifthe Poliey i is to bet made the basis of a marri consvest, 


PRINT-SELLERS, FRAME MAKERS. kc. Policy image anid, in the of ite existence 


gards any question—a simple promise to pay on proof of 
or to be a security in 
in the present , every 

some way or other, the 


uisite CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS and choice LINE of the 
highest arac_er.—A DESCRI 

few remaining copies of some of the choicest things ever produced, which will be shortly 
SOLD by AUCTION, at creat reduction in prices, but to become rare and valuable, and 
sought after on account of the steel- -plates and chromo-lithozraphic stones all being 
destroyed, y to Day and Son, tothe Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields ; and Southgate and Barrett, 23, Fleet-street, 


TOs BOOKSELLERS T HROUGHOU T THE COUNTRY.— 
het once for the descriptive CIRCULAR of a most important collection of 
I RATED and ILLUMINATED BOOKS (of the highest character), which 
will be S AUCTION, in time for Christmas presents, for which they are all 
pA yo 4 The Cirenlar may be had, gratis and_ post free, of Day and Son, 
lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate-sireet, Liucoin’s-inu-flelds ; or Southgate and Barrett, 
2 Fleet-street, London, 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS at MUDIE’S LIBRARY.— 
More than Haif a Million Volumes } have been added to this Library since pa gat 
1858. This Supply comopriane from 30 3000 Copies of nearly every recent Work 
acknowledged mcrit and general interest, “hevicel Lists cfthe Principal Works at —. in 
Circulation, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now ready, and will be fo:- 
ed pos! tage free on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
_New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, ‘Manchester ; ar and New-strect, Birmingham. 


SIXTEEN VOLUMES at a TIME are SUPPLIED from 
COOMES’S LIBRARY, 141, Regent-street, to Country Subscribers paying £3 3s. 

pr AnUnmM ; & larger number than is allowed by any other Library in Town or Country. 
_ Subscriptions, One Guinea and upwards, Prospectus on application.—14l, 


Vv R. —ROYAL TURKISH Bat HS, BLOOMSBURY. 
e REST for GENTLEMEN. [2s. ONE for LADIES. 64.) 
ALWAYS READY. Public and Private. Cards post, 26, QUEEN-SQUARE, 
RUSSELL-SQUARE, W.C, 

*,* From Six | to Nine P.M., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


FLY DROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond-bill, 
Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D., Edin. 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


BATH MINERAL WATER SANATORIUM.— 
This elegantly furnished establishment has been fitted up with s al regard to the 

comfort of the invalid, and is NOW KEADY for the RECEPTION of LADIES and 

GENTLEMEN resorting to Bath for the benefit of the Hot Mineral Springs. 

aan Terms (which inciude Physician’s attendance), address Mr. PENLEY, Sanatorium, 
ath. 


MON EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 

in either § Service. Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 
frechold, leasehold, life interests, annuities, policies, and other property.— Apply 
to A. 0 6, Norris-street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 
OGRAPHIOC ALBUMS, Screens, Frames, and PORTRAITS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY" che Heads uished Personages of all 
SINGLE PORTRAITS, 1s. 6d. each DRESSING BAGS 
Dressing Writing Cases, Des a., Cases, MEDIZ EVAL MOUNT TED 
ENVE CASES, Blotting’ Books, and Inkstands en suite. The new Patent Self- 
Closing Book-Slide Fans. Elegances in ORMULU, CHI ,and BRONZE, Alsoa choice 

variety of Novelties suitable for Presentation, to be had a 
HENRY RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free, 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1797, 
No. 70, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.; and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
DIRECTORS. 


Octavius E. Coope, E Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William “Cotton, D.C.L., FRS. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. | John Lubbock, Esq, ¥.R.8, 
James A. Gordon n, Esq., M.D.,F.R.S. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq ‘4: 
Edward Hawkins, Esq Matthew Whitin: 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, MP. Marmaduke Wy hi, Jun., Esq., M.P. 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary, 
SPECIAL BONUS NOTICE. 
Third Sept ial Ii tigation and ge of Profits to 1st July, 1881. 


The Cash Bonus varies from £21 6s, 8d. to £32 6s. 8d. per cent. on the Premiums paid in 
the last seven years on Policies of seven, 4-2 dy and > 4 -one — duration, 


The equivalent Addition to each Policy ranges from £28 10s. to 3s. 4d. per cent. of 
such Premiums; or from 193. to £2 7s, 2 cent, per ogee on the Sum assured, 
OANS 


On Life Interests in og or Bit ng also upon other a ed Security in 
connexion with Life Asearance ad 
*,* For Preepootuons,. Forms of Propos al, &c., apply at the offices as abore, 

to any of the Company” 8 Agents. 


PTIVE CIRCULAR may be had. gratis and post free, of the | * - 


THE BUSINESS OF 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
has been most successful since its Establishment in 1825. 
PROGRESS DURING 1860. 


Sums p dfor A during the year 1800... £907,747 
Policies accepted and up. 705,807 
Annual Income was at 15th Nov., 1500 304,161 

d Fund 1,856,802 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 
ADVANTAGE OF ASSURING BEPORE 15TH NOVEMBER, 1861. 
A Policy effected before 15th yy next will not only portictonte in the boy Division 
of Protits tu be made in - but wil secure one year’s tional Bonus at all future 
Divisions over Policies of r date, 


THE OF THE COMPANY 


have been divided on six occasions—in 1835, 1840, 1845, 1850, 1855, and 1860, when large addi- 
tions were made to be vere te ier the peculiar mode of division adopted by the Company, 
which is essentially Tontine, affording very important tages to A 


EXAMPLES OF BONUS ADDITIONS. 


| | | | Sums in Policies, 
Date of Policy. | Suma in in | Bonus Additions with Bonus 
| |= to 1800, Additions. 
£ £ 
115 0 2115 0 
1900 0 17% 0 
1000 15 0 6b 0 
1voo 302 10 1302 10 
1000 152 10 1152 10 


0 


| 
NEXT a 1865 AND EVERY FIVE YEARS AFTERWARDS. 


WILL, THOS, THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, , Res. Secretary. 
Lonpon—s?2, King William-street, E.C, 
EpDINBURGH-3, George-street (Head Office). 
LuBLIN—, Upper Sackville-street, 
The Medical Officer attends a! at the London Office daily at Haif-past One. 


HE MERCANTILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES—31, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
Capital—Two Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—JOHN WHITE CATER, Esq. (Messrs. J. W, Cater, Son 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES sa (Messrs, Dillon, and Co.) 
de Arroyave, Messrs. A. de Arroyave an 

bell, Esq. (Messrs. Fin) ers and Co.) 


Charles Cavan, Esq. ‘(Me Cavan, Lub bock, 
ames Buisson, Esq. (Mess 8. Henesell, Du ome Co.) 


Junius Spencer ore 


Henry Whyting. 
ANKERS—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co. Lombard-street. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, & Drake, 46, Parliament-street, Westminster, 
SECURITY.—Capital, TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 
Fully Subseribed for by a Large and Wealthy Proprietary. 
TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND = up 


Form oposal and every information 
Temporary 31, Threadneedle-street, London, E.C, 


THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 


COMPAN Y.—The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for DEBEN- 
TURES at par, bearing interest at tie rate of | per cent, per annum, guaranteed by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Counc’ 

The Debentures are for five years from the ne of July net with the option to the 
holder of renewing them for a further term of five yet | the saine rate of interest, 

Coupons for the payment, half-yearly, of the interes to the 

Forms of Application may be obtained at 


pany’ w Broad-street, London, E.C. 


THOS. R. WATT, Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Established a.D. 1720, by Charter of King George the First, and confirmed 
by Special Acts of Parliament. 


CHIEF OFFICE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Branycu—2, PALL MALL. 


OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
Sir JOHN HENRY PELLY, Bart., Deputy-Governor. 


DIRECTORS. 
James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, 
The Earl of Leven and Melville, 
Charles John Manning, Esq. 
Henry Nelson, Esy. 
Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
William Soltau, Esq. 
Somes, Esq., M.P. 

am Wall: 


Yenry 
Robert Barcla; 
John Garratt attley, Esq 
Edward Maxwell Daniell, | 
William Davidsen, Esq. 
Thomas Dent, Es¢ 
' 


bert Heath, "Esq. Will 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq Charles Baring Young, Esq. 

P. Steele, Esq. 

Manager of the Marine Department—Henry Warre, Esq. 

Manager of the Fire Department— Edward Bird, Esq. 
Actuary—Thos. B, Winser, Esq. 
Cashier and Accountant—John Hooper, Esq. 
Consulting Surgeon—Samuel Solly, Esq., F.R.S. 


redk sep 
Charles Farquharson, 
sq. 


FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. Life Assurances, with 
or without particiyatio nin Profits. Divisions of Profit EVERY Five YEARS. 

ANY UP TO 15,000 INSURED ON THE SAME LIFE. 

A iberal purtiaigetion in Profits, with exemption under Royal Charter from the liabili- 


rtnership, 
A Fate of Bonus Fequal to the of Mutual Societies, with the additional 
guaran of a large invested Capital 8 
The Sizsntnges of modern practice, w ih the security of an ad whose resources have 
been tested by the experience of NEARLY A CENTURY AND A H. 
The Corporation have always allowed the Assured to serve int the Militia, Yeomanry, or 


(THE ROODEE IRON SHIP BUILDING COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED UNDER LIMITED LIABILITY. 


1 i Ghasen of 10s, to be id o ication, £2 on allot- 
the n remainder in Calls not exceeding at of not less than 
three months each, 
DIRECTORS. 
K.C.B., M.P., Chairma 


Admiral JOHN LEEK 
GEORGE NTON, Esq., er and Shipowner, 

rman. 
James Bancks, 32, Bucklersbury. 
Septimus Beardm Albion-street, Hyde-park. 
Nathaniel Cox, Esq. ‘Livery pool and ester. 
G. J. vou Dadeiszen, 'E: Yon Dadelszen and North), 158, Leadenhall-strect. 
Henry Fox, Esq., Esq, 2, Royal xchange Buildings. 

MARINE ENGINEER AND DRAUGHTSMAN, 
Mr, E. C. Wheeler (late of s Dockyard, Devonport). 


Ban 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and, ‘Mansion House-street, 
Messrs, Herries, Farquhar, 16, St. James’s-street, 
BROKE 
Messrs. Brothers, 30, Cornhill, London. 
Messrs. Gasquoine and Chamberiaine, Liverpool. 
Messrs. Hoyland and Co., Manchester, 
SECRETARY, pro tem.—Mr. H. W. Pearson. 
OrricEs—12, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
The objects of the Company are— 
ist. The purchase of the well-known ROODEE IRON SHIP BUILDING YARD 


at Chester, on of te preven 
end. Theex nt works on ground already secured, whereby the 
Propert be be = one of the largest establishments for Iron Ship Building in 


the w orl, 
The Directors have been enabled to secure the whole Property at a valuation, the Pro- 
prietor the whole of the purchase-money in Shares, 


‘THE ROODEE IRON SHIP BUILDING COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED UNDER LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Torrington, Devon, 


PROS Ss d FORMS of APPLICATION forthe REMAINING SHARES may 
considered less le sh for each ‘or 8) ve 


Vebuntoce Corps, within the United Kingdom, free of charge. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application, 


previously paid, This sum 
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Esq. (Messrs. George Peabody and Co.) 
nfriars-passage. 
eorge Garden Nicol, Bsq. (Deputy-Chairman of the Chartered Mercantile 
Bank of India, London, and China.) 
= Peter P. Ralli, Esq. (Messrs, Kalli Brothers.) 
John H. W. Schroeder, Esq. (Messrs. J. H. Schroeder and Co.) : 
Frederic Somes, Esq. (Messrs, Somes, Mullens, and Co.) 
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SALT at and CO. EAST INDIA PALE ALE (Im 
ana rial Measures and Of is gallons and upwe 
and CO., Agents, Lime-street, E. 


PALE ALE.— FINDLATER, MACKIE, 


A LLSOPP'S \LI TE, 
to t t the Reduced 
Price, ALUSOPI’S PAL ALB of the Mnest quality in’ Bottles and Caske of 18 Gall 


and 
res, under London- “bridge Railway Station. Entrance, 215, Tooley-street, S.E. 


AUCE.-—-LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-reno 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purehasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pr d © i to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* Sold Wholesale for the Proprietors, Worcester, Crossk and 
BLACKWELL, London, &c. sna Oilmen unt 


CAPTAIN WHITE'S 


CURRY OR MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 


Curry Power, ar, Curry Gnece, Sauce, and Oriental Pickle, may be obtained from all Sauce 
Vendors, and wh le of 


CROSSE WALL, Purveyors to the Queen, Soho-square, London. 


LAZENBY and SON res 


ral Groceries, all of which wil 
—6, er Candien,m London, W. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 


LAVERS AN D BARRBRAU D, 
Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecclesiastical and Domestic purposes, 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES AND 
DWELLINGS. 
HEATON AND BUTLER, 
2%, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
Will forward, receipt of Thirty Stamps, their ILLUSTRATED PRICED 
CATALOGUE ot Decorative, Memorial, and Heraldic Statned Windows. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


HARLAND D and FISHER beg to call attention to the 
SHOW-ROOMS for CHURCH FURNITURE, DECORATION, STAINED 
GLass" GOTHIC PAPER-HANGINGS FRESCO, &c. &c., which have recently 
to their Establishment. g and Estimates furnished 
upon street , 


4, OXFORD STREET, W. 
R’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
all Lights and Mantelpiece Lus' 


Glass Dinner Services, for from 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s. 


All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 4, OxrorD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHow Rooms, BRoaD STREET. 
Established 1807. 


QO 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LiGcHit. -BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 
pw by the most eminent ae Miediont Men throughout the world as the safest, 
and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M. ish Em’ 
uently prescribed Dr. de Ji ight- An, Cod Oil, ani 
to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary eff 
HENRY MARSH, Barrt., M.D., ta “Ordina ry to the Queen in Ireland. 
“TI consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value. 
Dre. LAWRANCE, de Jongh" to H.R.H, the Duke of 
riably Dr. di Oil in preference to any other, fee 
article, and not aman 
of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


it Paris.—“I have 
1 "have every reason 


and Gotha,—“I inva- 
ling assured that I am 
compound, in which the efficacy 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Sa of the Food Collection, South 
Museum.—‘I consider the Liver Oil sold unter | Dr. de J Jongh's guaran 
preferable to any other kind as regards and medi flicac, 5 


Dr. DE JoNGH’s LIGHT-BROWN Cop LIVER Ott is sold outy in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 
2s. 6d.; Pints, 49. 0d.; Quarts, 9s. ; ed, and labelled with his stamp and signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CaUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
CAN —SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 


or SOMNIER TUCKER, cleanly, portable: and inex- 
Purchasers are respectfuily warned ingements and imitations, in 
Somewhen of the general of the SMEE’S PRING MaTrREss is carefully 
preserved. but allits essential advantages are sacrifi 
WILI1A «4 SMBE & Sows, having now the catire of the Patent Right, are able to announce 


the follo 
~ REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No, Bedsteads 3 feet wide 


Other sizes in ion. Upholsterers and 
proporti respectable Up! an 


ESPECIAL NoTIce should be taken ty po 8 Mattress bears upon the side the 
LABEL “ Tucker’s Patent,” 


rPAILORS’ ASSOCIATION.—WINTER GOODS, of excel- 
a conn oat, quality, and most reasonable price, are now arranged for the inspection 
34, Castie-street East, Oxford-street, W. COOPER and co. ts 
[XD DIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER and GLENN Y, next 
r to Somerset House, Strand, fou spplicaticn) | Lists of the necessary 

Outtits f for every appointment, with Prices of eac' resher’s India Gauze 
Waistcoats. India Tweed Suits,and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at 
this Establishment. 


"THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street City, London, 
Good strong useful Congo Tea, 6d., 2s. 2s. 10d., 8s., and $s. 4d. h Souchong 

Teas, 3s. 8d., $8. 10d., and 4s, Tea and ‘Coffes to the value of ‘Ds., sent a oO any 

railway station or market town in England. A Price Current free by post on av ity 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. by HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE SED. id by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c, &e.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., London. 


(CERCHARD HOUSE TREES AND VINES. — Winter wash 


ded by Mr. —See “Orchard 


IVE 
House,” and see N’s recommendation in Cottage 
10th 1861, byt racry an d_ Seedsm n Boxes, 1s., 38., and 10s. 6d. 
each by PRICE'S P Par NT CA COMPANY (Limited),” 


QUININE— —In all cases of Weakness and Ague use 


WATERS’ Quinine WINE, recommended by Dr. Hassall and the Medical Pro- 

feesien. Prepared solely by R. WATERS, 2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London. Sold 
all Grocers, Chemists, and Wine Merchants, 30s. a dozen. Wholesale Agents, Lewis, 
Wass, and Co., Worcester. 


CAUTION. —COUGHS.—The only safe, immediate, and effec- 
tual remedy—Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS-—is counterfeited 
pores ms. Observe, none but the genuine have the words “ Dr. Locock’s Wa * in the 
vernment stamp. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 0d. per box. Sold by all seapectabie: Chemists. 


ASTHMA SPECIFIC.—DATURA TATULA.— 


mediate and he fumes of this plant afford 
ini stantaneous relief. The remedy all petionse. in this 
count pre pared. AVOR’ and MOORE, Chemists 
143, N BON EET; pel-street, Belgrave-square ; andl, 
Hyde-park, London. 


1000 PIECES BRUSSELS CARPETS, 2s. 6d. per yard. 


The Style and Colourings are very superior. 


THE BEST FIVE-FRAMED CARPETS, ALL NEW PATTERNS, 
3s. 11d, to 4s, 3d. per yard, 


DRAWING AND DINING ROOM CURTAINS, 
In Brocatelles, German, and French Tapestries, Reps, Chevrons, &c. 


A GREAT CHOICE IN WOOL DAMASK OF EVERY SHADE, 
3s. 4d. to 3s, Od. per yard, 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINTZES, 
The largest stock in London. 


TABLE COVERS, 10s. 64. to Eight Guineas, 
In Gold and Silver Tissue, Tapestry, Velvet, and Aubusson. 


SEWELL and CO., ng and 46, Old Compton-street, and 
and 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 


M ® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
38, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON, 


Ly OR CLEANING PLATE AND JEWELLERY.— 
S ALBATUM, bi E free from Mercury and soft, gives 
a natural, brilliant, and ting polish UGtbont wearing the articles, and is the 
thing fit for Plated Se BRADLEY and Bourpas, Chemists, Belgravia, 
don, and by Ohomista, Siiveremiths, , in Boxes at Is. and 2s, 
See that “ Bradley’s Albatum” is on the yy 


PEND DERS, STOVES, FIRE- TRONS, and CHIMN EY 
CES —Buyers ae the above are requested, before fi: deciding, 

LIAM: RTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. The; contain such an assortmen 

VES, CHIMNEY PIECES, FIRE-1RONS, and GENERAL IRONMO. 

as not app he elsewhere, either for variely, novelty, beauty of design, or 

erauisiteness Bright Stoves, with ormolu and two sets of 
, £3 lds. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 1 Steel Fen 

£2 tbs. ditto, rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 15s. to £18; -Pieces, 

from £1 8s. Fire-Irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £44s. The BURTON and all other 


PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-p! 
BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 


JRTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. 
newest, ost varied ever submitted to the 
tionate’ with those that have tended to make his Estat 
country. 


a a 


from 
Shower Baths, 
Lamps from 


her ki 
Pure Colza Oi 


WARRANTED.—The varied asso 


of TABLE Core in the world, all wi 
URTON’S, 


2s. 
Table Knives, 7s. per jozen; De: 68. 5 Ts, 2s. 6a; Rieck 

Knives = d Forks, 6s, r dozen; Table ‘Steels, fro from 1 is, each. The largest Stock in exist- 
ence of P’ otherwise, and of the new Plated 
Fish — 


ives and Forks, in cases and 


WILLEM BURTON’ GEN ERAL URNISHING 


upwards of Four Hundred ver Electro- 
te, Mickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Dishes, — 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- -Pieces, Kitchen Kan ~4 ns, Lame, Gaseliers, Tea Trays Urns, 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, 8, Toilet ry, Iron and Brass ‘Bedsteads, 
Bedding, ag and Cabinet Fochivere, Se. 3 with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford- street, W 1, 14, 2, 8, and 4, Newman-street ; 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 


Gratis and Post ‘Pree on vassige of One Stamp, No. Ix. of 


BARTHES and LOWELL'S LISTS of newly-imported 
POPULAR FOREIGN WORKS, t her with Meir y of their valuable and —_ 


selected Stock CS New and Second-hand Bound Books, in all Departments of Literat: 
the Fine Art: 


* Persons tn of receiving the List ropatacty en Publication can do so by for- 
w chalen their Names and Address to the Publishers. 
BaRtTHEs & LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


On Wednesday next, price Sixpence, 
FrECHTER'S VERSION OF OTHELLO CRITICALLY 
ANALYSED, By HEenRy OTTLEY. 
. H. Lacy, Theatrical Bookseller, 89, Strand. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations, 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
MISSION ARIES AND INDIGO PLANTING. By A 
MEMBER of the CALCUTTA MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 
JaMES Ripe@way, 169, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


“WE find DU BARRY’S health- restoring REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD the safest remedy for hebtinel, genes pation, indigestion (dys- 
pepsia), consumption, coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, d cea, nervousness, — 
ness, acidity, flatulency, distension, hemorrhoids, torpidty of the the ” &.—Andrew 


Ure, M.D. S.; arvey, Dr. Shorland, Dr. 

Packed in tins, with full instructions, 11b., 28, 21bs., 4s. 6d. ; lis.; 12Tbs., 22s. ; 
24 lbs., free of age, 408.—BARRY DU an Regent-s treet, ‘Lond: don; also 
at 0, Gracechurch-street; 4, Cheapsid de; 150, -street; 229 and 330, Strand; 
and through all respectable Grocers and Chemists. 


OLDRIDGE’ 8 OF COLUMBIA is the most certain 


remedy for Restoring es stifled, Ladle the Hair. By it Me and 

are produced an wa find it es) as 
oonnet can be worn without fear of in 

Bottles, 3s, 6d., and 


C. and A, OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, Strand, 


Just published, 


BOOK. A Literal Extension of the 0 of 
‘ WALL, 4to, or bound in cloth, with a Facsimile of 
VACMER and Sons, 29, Westminter. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 5s. 6d. in cloth, 


RATIONAL RELIGION ANT Dd. HE RATIONALISTIC 
OBJECTIONS OF THE BAMPTON FOR 1858. By GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Oxford : J. WHEELER. and Co. 


CICERONIS:—DE FINIBUS, 4s. ; 


Vv. DE FASO, 8.5 
EORUM, 6s.; DE & IN 


E NA 
oh 
TIA, . 6d.; DE OFFICLIS, 2s. 
Soo, Londinii: 


J 
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The Saturday Review. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXII., 
is just published. 


CONTENTS: 
I, LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, VOL. V. 
Il, MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. 
Ill, LAVERGNE’S AGRICULTURE OF FRANCE. 
IV. O’DONOGHUE’S MEMOIRS OF THE O’BRIENS. 
V. CUNNINGHAM’S CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
VI. THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL, 
VII. ENGLISH JURISPRUDENCE. 
VIII. THIERS’ REVOLUTION OF THE HUNDRED DAYS. 
1X. THE WORKS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
X. DR. HESSEY’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 
XI. THE DISUNION OF AMERICA. 
NOTE ON EDUCATION MINUTE, 


London: Loneman and A. and C. Brack. 


THE, CORNHILD MAGAZINE, No. 23 (for Novemper), 


Two Llustration: 
CONTENTS: 
THE OF ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD, 


trati 
XXII. rate which we still hover about the Elysian Fields, 
XIV.—Nec dulces Amores Sperne, Puer, neque tu Choreas, 
A WEEK’S IMPRISONMENT IN SARK, 
THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON, ge OF THE FIRM. 
Chapter X.—Showing how the Firm invented a New 
—Johnson of Manchester, 
XII—Samson and Delilah. 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 
AT THE SEA-SIDE, (With an Illustration.) 
NATIONAL CHARACTER, 


A “NO.” 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. Gu - 
Surrm, a... R, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
This day is published, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. LXX. 
CONTENTS: 


I. PASCAL AS A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER, 
II. WHAT IS MONEY ? 
T. » PLATO AND CHRISTIANITY, 
D POETRY OF YOUNG IRELAND. 
I UND BURKE, HIS LIFE AND GENIUS. 
VII. Scorrisi HUMOUR, 
COMETS. 

IX. MILL ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

Edinburgh : T.and T. CLarK. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


BLAckwoop's 3 S MAGAZINE, FOR NOVEMBER, 1861. 


No, DLIIL, Price 2s, 64, 


CONTENTS: 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY. Part II. 
HOW THE WORLD TREATS DISCOVERERS, 
CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE: A WEST INDIAN REMI- 
NISCENCE, Part II. 


MR. BUCKLE’S SCIENTIFIC ERRORS, 
SIR CRESSWELL CRESSWELL, 
THE STAGE OF WEIMAR, 
THE INLAND SEA OF JAPAN, 
THE CRAMMING SYSTEM. 
M. ERNEST RENAN, 
THE RECANTATION, 
THE SEARCH. 
THE LATE EARL OF EGLINTON, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No, 347, for NOVEMBER, Price 2s. 6d, 

CONTENTS: 
lL 7. At St. James’s One Hundred and Fifty 


( ears 
i Charles a de Cresseron, Chaps. V. 8, An Only Son, By the Author of “ Artist 
VII., VIEI., IX., X. and Craftsman.” Part X. (Con- 
2, A Triplet of Historical Writers. cluded.) 
3. The Prison Chaplain—The Rev. John | 9, Leigh Hunt’s Last Evening at Home. 
Clay 10, A § te aan Search for a Suspected 
4. Rhyming Satirists, 


Stre 
5. The ome with the Yellow Hair. A | Il. A Glimpse of of the Supernatural in the 


Cen 
6. Isabel A Waking Dream. Reve- | 12. The Late of Eglinton, 
lations of Peter Brows, Poet and Peri- | 13. The Volunteer Force in England and 
patetic. Ireland, 


Dublin: GEorGE HERBERT. London: Hurst and BLACKRETT. 


THE ST. JAMES’S MEDLEY, No. XXVIII. 
NOVEMBER Quarterly Number, price One Shilling, 


ther Clayton, 
IV. Influence on the Rising Gene- = L’Institut Genevois. 
V. Temptation; a Novel, in three Books 

JoHN MITCHELL, 33, Old Bond-street, 


THE LAW MAGAZINE AND LAW REVIEW 
w Series, is DAY 
5s., and :—Art. 1. 18 ‘Trusts —3. The 
es of Eviden: tated and 
since the Accession st George IIL, “700 
to the Earl of Radnor.— iigerent | Rights: Letter from the Hon. W. B. Lawrence.— 
. Journal of a Justice of the Peace Coun nty of Gloucester, 4.D. 1715 to 1756.—8. Dr. 
fwine’ a Law of ag the Went t and Duties of Nations in Time of Peace.—9. Ram’s 
on Facts, as Subjects of bys a Jury.—10, Martial Law in Australia.— 
Notices. of New Books—Events of the Q ecrology—List of New Publications. 
London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, a Her Majesty’s Law Publishers. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

NOVEMBER 1, 1861. Price One Shilling. 

CONTENTS :—The Preventive Branch of tee Bristol Female Mission—Miss Cornelia 
Knight— The Colonies and juireme: The Wind Amid the Trees, Partant pour 
la Syrie, Poems—Moustapha’s Ho once _Siavery in the South—Notices of "of Books, French 

8 for Children, and ks of Ly Month—Our French Correspondent: The | Life and 
Death of Madame Rose Cheri—Burnt to Death—Open Council— Passing Events. 

London: Published by the ENGLISH WoMAN’s JOURNAL at 
Office, 19, \ Langham m-piace, Regent-street, W.; and for the Com 
Paternoster-row. 


ScH OOLS OF ART.—FLORENCE RESTORATION 
THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, contains and View of the 
St. James’s Baths and Wash-house—Government Schools of Restorations Florence 
—Address on Architectural Study—Fine View of Memorial C 

—Sewage Question—Ventilation of Houses— Royal Institute of British Architects—Clerks 
of Altar Monuments— Decisions under uilding 
Act—The Stage— Recent Patents Church: News—Provincial News—Competitions, 
&c. &c.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent-gardeén ; all Booksellers, 


This day is published, price Twopence, 
THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH | for NOVEMBER, 


being an Analysis of the leading Works published duri: 
London: W. H. SMrTH and Son, 186, Strand ; and the ¢ Railway Bookstalls. 
NOW READY. 
THE CHURCHMAN’S MAN ACK, 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LO’ 
Containing a View and Historical Notice of aehveeady CATHEDRAL, and all the 
usual information. 


a. d, 

On a large Shee’ 
cloth back 10 

Small 8vo, enamel! cover. 
(Calendar only) in a glazed case o Bn 

inter! A gilt 010 
Royal 32mo, 
Sor ‘Aecounts, cloth git 6 

roan tuck, &c. 1°06 

calf tuck 18 


THE CHILDREN’S 
THE YEAR OF OUR LO 
With a Coloured Seen ‘ 
Containing a Passage from Scripture for each Sunteg and other Holréey in the Year— 
Dates i Hi Bi — The Flower Garden—Short Pieces of for Children, 
and malar Price ONE PENNY. 


In a Cover, interleaved, price TWOPENCE, 


ALMANACK, 


SOCIETY — PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
DEPoOsITORIES.—London Great Queen-street, Lincoln’ W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchange, EC, 16, Hanover-square, W.; and b; sellers. 


NOW READY.—NEW ALMANACK, 
THE 


COTTAGER'S PEND NY MANACK. 
THE YEAR OF OUR LO 
n the Year—A Key to 
nm of each Mout). with Directions for AY Sy and Flower 
cal and Useful Subject ety of yal 
ffice Regulations—Signs of the We 


aleo be hed in an Ornamental Gover, interleaved, price THREEPENCE, 
NEW POCKET BOOK, 


THE CHURCHMAN’S | s POCKET BOOK, 
Price TWO SHILLINGS, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


RIES.— London: G Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchange, 16, W.; and by all all Bookseilers. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862, 


THE . ART-J OURN AL for OVEMBER, price 2s. 
ict Turner’s 

MORNING. and Mrs, Thornycroft’s Statue of the PRINCESS HELENA, 

The Literary Contributions include— 
PILGRIMS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Part II. By the Rev. B.L.Currs. Illustrated, 
BRITISH ARTISTS.-_HENRY FUSELI. By JaAmEs Darrornz. Illustrated, 
STEREOCHROMY, OR WATER-GLASS PAINTING. 
GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862. 
GOTHIC METAL-WORK. Illustrated, 
ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING CARDS, Chap. IV. By Dr, WILLIAM 

Illustrated, 
EXHIBITION AT FLORENCE. By Stewart. 
THE HUDSON, By Benson J. Losstn@. Illustrated, &c. 
JAMES S, VIRTUB, 2%, 


Now ready, price 
THE ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD pAND 


PORTRAIT GALLERY or containing Portrai 
Steel from Photographs, with Memoirs 
RICHARD OWEN. 


. WARD. 
ne Rev CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
w. HARRISON, Esq., Theatre Royal, Covent-garden. 
And all the News of the Month, and appropriate Illustrations. Bach Portrait may be hid 
separately, price Sixpence ; stamped Sovempence. —125, Fleet-street. 


THE PRINCE CON SORT. —A genuine Photogrs graph, | by 
of the PRINCE CONSOR’ m tinte' 
framing, be given with “THE QU EEN? URDAY 
A large and beautifully-engraved Portrait of the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha (the Prince 
Consort’s brother) will appear in this number of “ The Queen.” 


ustrations by Florence and Ada of the 


1 
‘oundation Stone of the Post Office, Edinb: unteer er 
Majesty by Torch! 
The En the Great in “The Queen” are fr 
copious than in any other journal. the plement with No, 8, Oct ct er ‘oth ana 
View in “the Queen” November th views are from photograp 


— expressly for “ The 
addition tothe enumerated, with The Queen” of | Novem- 
ber 2nd, will be published the Needlework Illustrations :—Netted and Darned 
Antimacassar—Braid and Crochet Edging—D’Oyley in herring-bone cate 
To be had of all Booksellers, and from the Office on receipt of Six Stamps. 
LONDON: STRAND, W.C. 


THOS. DE LA RUE CO. RED LETTER DIARIES 
and CALENDARS for 1862. Edited by JamEs GLAISHER, F.R.S. In a variety of 


Ter BURLINGTON ALBUM for 1862 (consisting of 
London: ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, w. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


GEASONING FOR A SEASONER: or, the New Gradus 
ad Parnassum, A Satire, By Brook B. STEVENS. 
Paternoster-row, London. 


Now ready, in Two Vols. Royal 8vo, with Ten Steel Engravings and a Map, price 3%s. cloth, 


JOURNEY TO GREAT-SALT-LAKE CITY. By JULES 
States. By JULES Remy, 

London: W. J8FFs, Burlington Arcade, Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family. 


tn FOR THE AGE. 
“Was M 


man of pure morals, and also a true prophet, an: tise of religions 
reformer, eaually any ith the Jewish and Christian prophets ? Is the practi: magic 
strategy by ancient p’ to be r d with their general d was r— 
in their times universally ¢ esteemed mode of re! warfare Ww 
ious frauds,’ which Origen and ot h the st. rite fou 
anism, employed also in the Christian Church at “ very ried of its pandation, 
under the ‘direction of eracy the Arimathean, who 
d with t and endea red ty forced fulfilments: of 
toestablish in Juiden the anticipated Saint Kingdom ‘Of the Ascetics? Are there any 
for believing that Jesus was a ntary martyr, moved by the magic and persuasion 
pseudo-angels, and that the chief ——e of the Sanhedrim were victims of a conspiracy, 
and as innocent of h as the times — ot 
crueif ing children and insult urehes 
sunject regular analogous to th indi widaal men ? have 
to pase chron a aisttar amount of educational discipline to he fitted for 
and are they ony ir ntaney individuals, to repronched for the errs 
uperstitio: eir_in' s there an: reco: tio: 
nligh htened jer Christian and ‘sos! on the basis of Theism, which 
shall conduce to the New Koran, XXX.-XxEviil., 
&o, ; C. xli.-xivii., 
[THE NEW KORAN OF PACIFICAN FRIEND- 
HOOD: or, Text of Turkis Teaching and Example of A 
derated Europe), 7s. 6d. 
MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


sizes for the Pocket or 


| 
| 
| 
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The Saturday Review. 
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NEW EDITION OF MRS. PIOZZI’S LETTERS AND MEMOIRS. 


On Friday next wiil be published, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, with 
Portrait and Plate, 


A LETTERS, and LITERARY 
REMAINS of MRS. PIOZZI (THRALE). Edited, with Notes 
and some Account of her Life and Writings, by A. Haywarp, Esq., Q.C. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised, with copious Additions. 


The additions to the present edition | materials, especially by the excerpts from 
comprise amongst other matters, from | Thraliana, on the alleged rupture be- 
fifty to sixty pages of frésh entries from | tween Dr. Jonnsow and Mrs. Prozzi, 
Mrs. Prozzi’s private diary (Thraliana); | that the Editor has re-written that part 
aselection of her curious marginal notes | of his introductory Memoir of her Life 

on books; and copious extracts from | which relates to this memorable literary 
Letters hitherto unpublished. So much | quarrel. 
light is thrown by this accession of | 


London: ‘Loneman, GREEN, Lonemay, and 1 Ropers. 


Now yeaay, in Post 8vo, with Two Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


ILD DAYRELL: a Biography of a Gentleman Exile. 
By JOHN Kemp, Bee. ., Author of “Shooting va Fishing in Brittany,” “Sketches 
in the South of France,” 


London: -, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In 8vo, with Coloured Map and Illustrations, price 10s. 


-) ERUSALEM: a Sketch of the City and Temple, from the 


Earliest Times to the Sieze of Titus, By THOMAS Loy, Esq., of Trin, Coll, Oxon, 
M.A., Author of * The Lite of St. Paul,” “Cmsar’s Invasion,” 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


OLIVER'S HISTORY OF EXETER, 
In 8vo, with Plan, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF EXETER. By the 
Rev. GkorGxE OLIVER, D.D. With a short Memoir of the Author, and an Appendix 
of Documents and Illustrations, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Exeter: WILLIAM ROBERTS, Broadgate, 


COL, WOLSELEY’S ACCOUNT OF THE CHINA CAMPAIGN. 
On Wednesday next, will be published, in One Vol. 8vo, with Portrait of Lieut.-Gen. il 
Hope Grant, G.C.B., Commander- in-Chief of the Exped. tionary Army, price 10s. 6d 
ARRATIVE OF THE CHINA WAR OF 1860 ; and of 
a Short Residence among the Rebel Forces at Nankin. By Lieut.-Col. WoLsELEY, 
goth Light Infantry, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General to the Expeditionary 


+ London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN RICHARD BUR . 
On Thursday next, will be published, in One Vol. 8vo, with numerous Iliustrations, 


HE CITY OF THE SAINTS; and across the Rocky 


Mountains to California. F. BURTON, Captain H.M. poem 
Fellow and Gold _Medallist of the Royal Geographical Societies France and ngland; 
H.M. Consul in West Africa; Author of “ Meccan and Medinah,” &c. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Just published, price One Penny, 
THE NEW DUCATION CODE: 
GROUPING BY AGE AND PAYING FOR RESULTS. 
Two Letters by JoHN MENET, M.A., Chaplain of the Hockerill Training School. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. Hertford: STEPHEN AUSTIN. 


In Two Vols, Crown 8vo, price 21s. 


MEMOIR, LETTERS, AN D REMAINS OF ALEXIS 
TOCQUFVILLE. Translated f m the French by the Translator of “ Napo- 

leon’s with King Joseph. h large Additions, ( This day. 
“The appearance of this book in an English dress will be welcomed by seeny politician 
and every Englishman capable of appreciating exhaustive and solid thought. ... . We do 
not Seow a another writer, unless it be Pascal, who leaves precisely the same i 


Bible Prints for 


SCHN ORR’S BIBLE. PICTURES, An English Edition. 
price each number of Six Plates, One Shi 


SCHNORR’S BIBLE PICTURES. An English Edition. 


ee | . on wood from designs by Schnorr, &c, 4to, bound in One Volume, 


*,* An edition has also been issued in Three Volumes, in cloth, at 15s. each, 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14, Henrietta-street. London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 


Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


SCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL (HAMILTONIAN 
SYSTEM), The German Text, with an a Translation, Grammatical and His- 
torical Notes, — an Introduction containing the promente of Grammar, by L, Braun- 
FELS and A.C, WHITE. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth boards, 
“ With the help of this book, and it alone, a student may pol a sopsiteralte ;neuttee 


of “a Gerinan language German grammar, learning it practically as he Rets roux 
the J, la vA traveller may learn German in a railway carriage with this k for his 
guide,”"— 


“ This book i particularly adapted ad the English ——_ of | the German language 
who wish to make a rapid progress, are such as 
to convey at once an accurate idea ofthe construction of the German language, and will 
greatly facilitate his studies.”— Morning Chronicl 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14, 
and 20, Sonth Frederick-street, ‘Edinburg’ 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE, 


MARI0TTr S ITALIAN GRA MM. AR. Third Edition. A 
Practical Grammar of the Italian Language. w Edition, revised, enlarged, and 
im roved. By A. GALLENGA, Italian syosseer at Wulverelte College, London, Author of 
“3 , Past and Prese nt,” &c. 12mo, cloth, 3s, 
a6 Mariotti’ s work recommends itself by its pion y and clearness, by its small bulk, and 
withal by its very abundant collection of short and pithy examples iilustrating bi = P| and 
precise The also are and simple, and always to the point.”—Zzra- 
miner, February 2 
the Emalish of the Italian language there can be no better grammar,”— 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinb burgh. 


THE LATE DR. DONALDSON, 


C#ERISTIAN ORTHODOXY reconciled the conclusions 


of modern Biblical learning. A Theologicai Essay h critical and controversial 
[pc by J. W. DonaLpson, D.D., late Fellow of of’ Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
108. 


JASHAR. Fragmenta Archetypa Carminum Hebraicorum 
in Masorethico Veteris Testamenti Textu passim tesseliata restituit, Latine = 
Sit. instruxit J.GU, DONALDSON, Editio secunda aucta atque emendata, 
elot! 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 

and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


PHILOLOGICA. 


(GARNETT'S LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. The Philological 


Essays of the late Rev. RICHARD GARNETT, Edited, witha Memoir, by his Son, 8vo, 


cloth, boards, 10s. 6d. 
LATHAM’S PHILOLOGICAL, ETHNOGRAPHICAL, 
LatTHaM, M.D., F.RS., &c. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


and other ESSAYS, “wl 
KENNEDY ames). ,ETHN OLOGICAL and LIN- 
GUISTIC ESSAYS. Edited, with Pre! his Son. In One Vol. 8vo. Uniform wit 
Garnett’s and Latham’s Essays. 8vo, 
WILLIAMS ona} 14, Henrietta-street, London ; 
20, South Frederick-street, Edi 


ARABIC LANGUAGE. 


Wei RIGHT (W.). GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LAN- 

UAGE, founded on the German work of Caspari, and edited, with numerous 
additions and corrections, by WM. WRIGHT, Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Dubiin, Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth bds., 7s. 6d, 


n, London ; 


~ Wes aon men of the nineteenth century have exercised a more remarkable influence upon 
their fellows..... charming as specimens of style, but they are of poe piney greater 
value as showing the inner life of a man who was as simple as achild, and yet as gift 
as any of the many learned writers and scholars whom France has * produced.” Bell's 


Messenger. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


The Same, Vol. IT., Syntax. (Jn the Press). 
POLYGLOTT JONAH. The Book of Jonah, in four 


SEMITIC VERSIONS, viz., Chaldee, Syriac, Zthiopic, and Arabic. With corresponding 
Glossaries by W. WaiGut, Professor of Arabic, Trin. Coll, Dublin. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-; n, London; 
and 20, South rederick-street, Edinburgh. 


This day, Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
MARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS: a Tale. 
Author of “ Dorothy.” 
London: ParkER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, a Chronicle of Mistakes. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, price One Shilling, 


THE REVIVAL OF SYN ODS IN THE UNITED 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. A CHARGE delivered in September, 
1861. By WILLIAM FITZGERALD, D.)., Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 

London: ParKER, SON, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, Two Vols., 12s, 


HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS. By Roszrtr Atrrep 


Two Vols, Post 8vo, 
ESSAYS AND REMAINS OF THE REV. ROBERT 
ALFRED VAUGHAN, Edited, with a Memoir, by Ropgrt VAUGHAN, D.D. 
London: PARKER, Son, and BouRN, West Strand. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


[THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: or God the 
Farner st h Christ the Son, by the Spirit, the Life and Righteousness of his 
People. B; 

Cambridge: JoNATHAN NEAL, 4, Market-street. 

London : WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


In D ber will be published 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated into English 
Verse the Spenserian, PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., Scholar of 
Corpus Christi College. Vol. sto to XIL., in Crown 8vo, 
w. Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
a Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. By A. Keira JOHNSTON, 
F.R.G.S., Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. ith Index of easy 
reference to each ap, comprising nearly 150,000 Piaces contained in this Atlas. Imperial 
Folio, half-bound in russia or mo — a £5 158. 6d, 


By the 


wood 

be the most popular.”— Atheneum, August 1861. 
“We know no a of maps which we can ‘more warmly The 

to it to the test, is really satonishing 


“The culmination of all depict the face of the world in Ro al 
Atlas, than which it is impossible Ay conceive anything more perfect.”’— Mornin, 
“This is, beyond the most and luxurious, as well as the 
and complete, of all existing atlases.””— 
“There has not, we believe, been otanee for general public use a body of weg cousin in 
completeness to the Royal Atlas ene issued by Mr. A. K. Jo 
‘rami 


wherever we have attemp 
Review. 


“In com: paring this beautiful and valuable atlas with previous collections, every. one must 
be struck, aad only by the immense advances in geographical knowledge, but by the greatly 
a creased, ower vs representing that knowledge to the eye in the course of the last thirty 

“An almost Gaily reference to, and comparison of it with ny ublication of 
the first part some two years ago until now, ws to sag. wi hout hesi- 
a = this is by far the most complete and authentic that AS, been issued,” 


w. Diacxwees and Sons, Edinburgh and London, Sold by all Booksellers. 


Two Vols., 8vo, cloth, price 21s, 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE, the Greek Text, edited, with 


Annotations, Introductions, &c. By EDWARD Wunpzk. A New Edition, with the 
into English, and acoilation of Dindorf’s Text, Two Vols., 8vo, cloth 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Covent-; en, London ; and 20, South 
Frederick-street, Edinburgh ; and D, NUTT, 270, Strand, London. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 
CODEX ALEXANDRINUS, 


N OVUM TESTAMENTUM, Grece,ex antiquissimo CODICE 
ALEXANDRINO a C. G. Woide olim <feseriptum: ad fidem ipsius Codicis denuo 
accuratius edidit B. A. COWPER. 8vo, cloth, 1860, 12s, 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 1 Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 20, South 
Frederick-street, Edinburgh; and Davip NUTT, 270, Strand, London, 


TTAUCHNITZ'S GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS, for 
Schools and Colleges. The Text edited by the first Scholars of Germany, MEINEC 
WESTERMANN, Hassk, DInDoRP, &c., with Indices. Printed with good 
large n good paper at a very low price. 
A Catalogue of the Authors published on application. 
WILLIAMS and NorGatE, 24. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


COWPER (B. H.). SYRIAC MISCELLANTES ; or Extracts 


relating to the first and second aomerel Os Councils, and various other Quotations, theo- 
josical, historical, and classical, translated from MSS, in the British Museum and Imperial 
of Paris, with Notes. 8vo, cloth, $s. od. 


WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14. Henrietta-street, eee, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin’ 


Just published, in Three Vols. 8vo, 31s, 6d, 


A NCIENT DANISH BALLADS. Translated from the 

Originals, with Notes and Introduction, by R, C, ALEXANDER Prior, M.D, Three 
Vols, 8vo, cloth boards, 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-; Londvun; 

and 2, South Prederick-street, Edin 

Just published, 12mo, price 3s. 64, 


DAVIDSON (A. B.). OUTLINES of HEBREW ACCENTU- 
ATION, Prose and Poetical. 3s. 

WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, | em Covent- London ; 

and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinb 


-yUEEN SLAN D.—A faithful ACCOUNT of this important 
COLONY. By qacnes WIGHT, two years and a half a resident. With Coloured 
Map. Post -~ 3s. 4 
G. Colonial New ices, 30, Cornhill, London ; 
JoHN ROBERTSON, Dublin; BELL i BRADFUTE, Edinburgh, 


WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE. 


THE ero. OF MAN CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO EXTERNAL 
ECTS. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 405, 78. 6d. cloth, THE PEOPLE’sS EDITION, 
pp. 351, 2s. sewed, 


THE RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. Fourth Edition. 5s. 
PROPLE’S 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, Crown 8vo,7s.6d. THRE ‘3 EDITION, 
Oya 
A SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY. Fifth Edition. Two Vols, 8vo, 153. 
ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. Eighth Edition. 3s. 6d. 3 
OUTLINES OF —_—e Ninth Edition. 18, 
LACHLAN and STEWART, 
Lowaxax sad Co., and SIMPKIN, Londen, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Elegantly printed on toned paper, Feap. Svo, extra cloth, antique, 3s. 6d. 


LYRA ANGLICANA: HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS. 
fan yoo and Arranged by the Rev. R. H. Baynus, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
and Incumbent of St. Paul's, Whitechapel. 

DEDICATED TO THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Two Series, 12mo, extra cloth, red edges, each 5s. 


THE PILGRIM’S STAFF AND CHRISTIAN’S DAILY 
WALK; being Meditations and Prayers for every Morning and Evening. By HENRY 
SMITH, Esq., Morden College. New Edition. 

“These volumes deserve » welcome in every pious household.” — Observer. 
“From its owe and simplicity, the busiest and most active mortal might find leisure 
to protit by it,’” 
‘to handsome Volume, 716 pp., Royal 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 


THE JEWISH WAR OF JOSEPHUS, WITH HIS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A New Translation, hy the late Rev. Dr. TRAILL. Edited, with 
Notes, by Isaac TAYLor, Esq. Enriched with 75 Engravings on Steel, from Original 
Drawings, made in Palestine expressly for this Work. 

With 8 Maps, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF BIBLE GEOGRAPHY—OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. Ry Author of “ The Circle of Knowledge,” 
&c. New Edition, carefully revised 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


WHAT TO OBSERVE—THE TRAVELLER'S REMEM- 
BRANCER, By the late Colonel Jackson. New Edition, revised by Dr. Norton 
SHAW, Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, &c. 

“We can confidently recommend it as a valuable guide to the attainment of general 
information,” —Christian Examiner. 

“The idea of such a work is admirable. 

“Certainly calculated to be very serviceable.”’— 


Fifteenth ThousanJ, with upw of Crown 8vo, extra cloth, 
ilt e 


THAT’S IT; OR PLAIN TEACHING. Ne ew Edition. 
By the Author of the “ Enquire Within” and “ Reason Why” Seri 
“Any one who has thoroughly mastered this book will be in canna of a larger 
amo uit of ae information than could be obtained from any other single source.”— 
Liverpool Courier. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE-—Vol. IIT. 


Containing G to N. This Volume contains interesting Sketches of the Four 
GEORGES. NAPOLEON L, NAPOLEON Lord NELSON, &c. &c. the Eprtors 
of the * * Dictionary of Daily Wants.” The First and Second Volumes of this Work 
may be had handsomely haif-bound in One Volume, price 5s. Vol, 1V. will complete 


the Work. 
Crown $vo, half-bound, 3s. 6d. 


THE WIFE'S OWN BOOK OF COOKERY. Containing 


upwards of 1500 Original Receipts. New Edition. By FrreprriIcK BIsHopP, late 
Cuisinier to St. James's l’alace, Baron Rothschild, Eari Grey, &c, 


HOULSTON AND WRIGHT, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Now ready, New Edition, Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, 15s. 


SUBSECIV&. By Joun Brown, M.D., 


F.R.S.E, 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By Joun Brown, M.D. 


With by George Harvey, BR.S8.A.; J. Noel Paton, R.S.A.; and T. B. In 
One Vol. Small 4to. (December, 


RAB AND HIS , FRIENDS. Extracted from “ Hore 
cap. 8vo, 6d, 


SUPPLEMEN TARY CHAPTER TO THE LIFE OF 
REV. JOHN BROWN, D.D, A Letter to the Rev, John Cairns,D.D. Second 
Baition: sewed, 2s. 


W BRAINS, SIR.” Extracted from “ Hore 
Subsecive.” Fourth Thousand. 8vo, price 6d, 


“ Of all the John Browns, commend us to Dr. John Brown, the physician, the man of 
genius, the humorist, the student of men, women, and dogs. By means of two beantiful 
volumes he has given the — a share of his by-hours, and more pleasant hours it would 
de, aditticult to find in any 

“Dr. Brown’s hat dba is the story of a dog called ‘Rab.’ The tale moves from the 
most tragic pathos to the most reckless humour, and could not have been written but by 
aman of genius. Whetler it moves to laughter or tears, it is perfect in its way, and im- 
mortalizes its author.”— Times, October 2ist. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


Now ready, price 5s. 


Dutch PICTURES; with some Sketches ir in the Flemish 


Manner. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “ Will ogarth,” “ Seven 
Sons of Mammon,” “Twice Round the Clock,” &c, 


In Three Volumes, 
THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Fsq., putter Nal 
“ William Hogarth,” “A Journey Due North,” &. &c. (In Nove 
Ready in November, 
THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. By GEorGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “ William Ho- 
garth,” ‘Seven Sons of Mammon,” “ Twice Round the Clock,” &c, 
’ Now ready, in Two Volumes, Post 8vo, 15s. 
THE or, The School for Wives. By Capt. CURLING, 
Soldier of Fortune,” LN 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Vols., oni 15s. 
MABEL’S CROSS. By E. M. P. 


Now ready, price 5s., Small Svo, 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE: being a Record of the Politics, Art, Fashion, 
Gossip, and Anecdote of Paris during the past Eighteen Months. By CHRONIQUEUSE, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


ROBERT BELL’S ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE 


ENGLISH POETS. Twenty-nine Vols. Fcap. 8vo, £2 12s. 6d. 
New Editions of the following are now ready. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. With Notes and Memoir. 2s. 6d. 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Including a com lete ogpation of his Prologues 
Epilogues; witha Memoir and Notes. 5 ree Vis. om 


POETICAL WORKS OF. THE EARL OF "SURREY, of MINOR 
POETS, and of SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. With Notes and Memoir, 2s. 6d. 


GRIFFIN, BOHN, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court, London. 
Now ready, price 4s. 


AND NEOLOGUS: or, Common-sense 
Aya A BS ine Rev. WM. GRESLEY, M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield, Incumbent 
By the same Author, 
IDEALISM CONSIDERED. Second Edition. 1s. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 
THE DUKE OF MODENA AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
This day, Second Edition, 8vo, 2s, 6d.; or by post, 2s. $d. 


A VINDICATION OF THE DUKE OF MODENA 
Author THE CHARGES OF from, Regerts om 
en and revised, with an Int) mation, ty tos of 


London: BoswortH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW WORKS 
IN THE PRESS. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, 


MRS, DELANY AT THE 5 coune or QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS. DELANY, Part II. 


Edited, with Notes, ad the Right Hon, Lady Luanover. Three Vols, 8vo, with 
numerous beautiful E ugravings, 


MAIDENTHORPE: or, Siddiitie Events about the Year 
1825. By JEREMIAH BRIEFLESS, of the Outer Temple. Two Vols, Post 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Time to the 
Period of its Decline. By Dr. MOMMSEN. Translated under the Sanction and Revi- 
sion of including his latest Dorrestions, the Rev. W, Pritt Dickson. 
With an L jon by Dr. SCHMITZ. Vols, Crown 8vo. 


A FEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ QUITS.” Two 


Vols., Post 8vo0, 


A RESIDENCE AT NAGASAKI AND HAKODATE i , in 


1850-10, A some Account of J: By C. P. HopGson, H.M.’s Consul at 
Farts. With Letters on Japan, his Wirs. Crown 8vo, with numerous iiins 
rations. 


WITS AND HUMOURISTS. By Timns. Including 


P. VIRGILII MARONIS BUCOLICA GEORGICA . ET 


ZNEIS, With English Notes, by C.D, Yonex. Post 8vo, 9s, 6d, strongly bo 


THE MILLENNIAL REST. By the Rev. Dr. Cumsuc. 


Crown 78. 6d. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: an Inquiry into its Real Effects 


on the Well-being of the _Fecgte of the United States, and into the Cause of its Dis- 
an Examini of Secession as a Right. By JaMEs 
PENCE, 8VO, 


A NEW EDITION OF “EAST LYNNE.” Three Vols. 
READINGS ON THE PROPHET ISAIAH. By the Rev. 


Dr, CUMMING. 


SINAI PHOTOGRAPHED. Byt the Rey. Cuanies Forster, 
B.D., Author of “ The Voice of Israel from the Rocks of Sinai,” &c. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Preparing Publication. 


MILTON’S PARADISE “Lost. nee II. With a 
Historical Introduction, and Notes Critical and 


SHAKSPEARE’S MACBETH. With a Historical Introduc- 
tion, and Notes Philological and Analytical, 


Itt. 


OUTLINE MAPS of GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, 


RUSSIA in EUROPE, SWITZERLAND, and ITALY, 
OUTLINE MAPS OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
A HAND-BOOK of the HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY of 


the BRITISH COLONIES, 


EDINBURGH: JAMES GORDON, 51, HANOVER STREET. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO, 


This day is published, Third Edition, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 26s., THB 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS CORNELIA KNIGHT, 


Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales ; with Extracts from her 
Journals and Anecdote Books. 
“Why we should turn to these volumes as among the most interesting of the recent 
season Will be sufficiently evident as we i their Times, October 19th, 
London: WM. H, ALLEN and Co.,7, Leadenhall-street. 


This day is published, Second Edition, in Post 8vo, Illustrated, price 10s, 6d. 


THE RUSSIANS AT HOME: 


UNPOLITICAL SKETCHES, 
Showi hat Theatres they freq’ they 
By EDWARDS. 


“It is a book that we can sincerely recommend not only to those desirous of abundant 
of ine peo 


and reliable information respecting 
who seek an entertaining volume" that may be perused in sny part ih 
amusement,”—Edinburgh Evening Coura: h 26th, 1861. 


London: Wa. H, ALLEN ote 7, Leadenhall-street. 
This day is published, in 8vo, Second Edition, price 18s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR: 


jected ; with all the requisite Prescriptions, written in 
By EDWARD MAYHEW, M.B.C.V.S, 
A book which should be in the possession of all who keep horses, 
London; WM, H, ALLEY and Co., 7, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, 


From the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. 


By the Rev. G. G. PERRY, 
Rector of Waddington, and late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford, 


In Three Vols, 8vo, Vol. I., 21s. 


an A be = has been commended by the Saturday Review, Literary Churchman, 


Morn ost, Literary Gazette, and by nearly every Church paper, as the “best” 
History’ ot the Church of England ever published. 


Now ready, and may be obtained everywhere, 


THE LITERARY WOMEN OF ENGLAND: 


Their Biographies from the Earliest Times. 
8vo, 18s, 


“A clear discriminating j ey a prefe for t! Ll zathor then the 
emotional side of her subject, entire mastery o £S' a happy iL language, 
and a great fertility of imagery by whieh to illustrate her positions, Sotimrate Miss 
Williams’s portion of the work..... e has given us a a laborious, an interesting, and a 
generally v valuable book of een and of information.” lobe. 


“Their talents and composition ted, the incidents of their lives cor- 
rectly related, and their characters justly Morning Post. 

“She has brought to her labour nergy, and research. All thes 
which are treated with more or less originality and care, deserve to make the fortune cof 
the work, This laborious volume for its merits is entitled to all due consideration at 
the hands of the public.”— Literary Gazette. 


“The tone of the book is feminine in the true and best sense, .... It has pag ng been 
a@ congenial labour, performed conscientiously. The rier is especially on her guar 
against all Transatiantic notion of woman’s rights. She presses upon her sisters the 
prior claims of domestic and social duties,.... and her favourite examples of female 
genius are all good as well as intellectual women.’ *—Saturday Review, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


66, Broox-steeEt, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 


SERIES OF REPLIES TO THE “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


An Answer t to Dr. Temple's Essay on the “ Education of the 
orld.” By W. E. JEL¥F, B.D., Bampton Lecturer for 1857. 8vo, 5s. 


An pond to the Rev. Henry Bristow Wilson’s Essay on the 
National Church.” By JAMES M.A, 8vo, 5s. 
* Study of the 


An Answer to lr. Baden Powell's Essay on the ‘ 
af Caria By WILLIAM LEE, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
Fo in the University of Dub! 8vo, 5s. 


An Answer to BP essor Jowett’s Essay on the “ Interpretation 
of Seripture.”” AMES FENDALL, M.A., Rector of Harlton, &c. 


An Answer "Ur. C. W. Goodwin's Essay on the * Mosaic 
Cosmogony.”” By EDGAR HUXTABLE, M.A., Prebendary of Wells. 8vo, 5s. 


Analysis of “ Essa aye 0 and Reviews.” By Archdeacon Denison. 
Foo 8vo, 1s. 6d.; clot! 

An Answer to the “ Essays and Reviews.” By the Rev. Canon 
8vo, 58. 

“Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co.’s Answers to the ‘Essays and Reviews’ are 
occasioning a very m sensation in the theological world, Indeed, the ‘run’ on 
them on all sides seems quite likely to rival that on the ‘ Essays and Reviews’ 
themselves. These Replies, which are og ag 3 cheaply, are of much greater 
length than the Essays they anewers and when we speak of their grent success, 


rhaps the scholarly names with them, eo comprising those of Jelf, Hux- 
Fable. Lee (of Dublin), and others, fully a account for it.”— Morning Post 


Church- Rate a National Trust, 
New and Cheap Editio 


The Li Life. of Dr. Nev ew — Cheap Edition, revised and 


Wolff: 
With full-length Portrait. 8vo, 12s 


The . poole Church and the American Union. By Henry 
CASWALL, D.D., Prebendary of Sarum. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Court Life in Naples in our own Times. Two Vols. Post 8yo, 2is. 
Cyrus. By Lady Jutta Lockwoop. 5s. 6d. 

Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The L ife and Corresp ondence of Lord Bacon. A Reply to 


epworth Dixon’s “ History of Bacon.” 8vo, 1 
«Pro bably no book was ever received with m d with less 
compunetion than Hepworth Dixon’s of Bacon.’ 


By the Venerable Archdeacon 


Life and 
of Lord on,’ and which, in the face of opposi- 
tion, is attracting the notice of the higher order of littérateurs.”—Literary Budyet. 


Recollections of Labrador Life. (Immediately. 
The Daughters of King Daher: a Poem. By Tuomas Hoop. 


The } ‘Tnternational Policy of the Great Powers. By P. J. Bartry, 
[This month, 


of “Festus.” Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
decal Ricasoli, Prime Minister of Italy: a Biography. 3s. 6d. 
The Life o of Wr Wallace. By the Rev. J. 8. Warson, Author of 


Porson.” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Farm Life: or, Sketches for the Country. 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
Crispin Hen. ‘, @ Tale of Clerical Life. By the Author of 


Great Catches ; or, Grand Matches. A Novel. Two Vols. Post 


8vo, 21s, 


The Lady of the Manor of Topcroft. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


My £1 Eldest Be Brother. By the Author of “ Our Farm of Four 


opping.” Two Vols, Post 8vo, 21s, 
Vanity Church. wee Novel. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
Crow’s-Nest Farm. wat Novel. By the Author of “Effie 
Vernon.” Post 8vo, 10s, Ad, 


My Daughter - Marjorie. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
The Old Manor's Heir. Dedicated by permission to the Rev. 


E. Monro, of Leeds, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


The Old Roman Well. A Romance of Dark Streets and Green 


es. Two Vols., 2ls, 


Wheat and Tares. Reprinted from “ Fraser's Magazine.” 10s. 6d. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
The Firrx Eprtron is now ready, in Three Vols., of 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Next week, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, 


THE DUTCH AT HOME. 


(Essays from the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.”’) 


By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, 
Author of “ The English at Home.” 
Translated and Edited by WRaxXALL. 
1. Geology in Holland, 6. Pauperism and Charity. 
2. Dutch Manners, 7. The Universities. 
3. The Peat Beds, 8. The Jews in Holland. 


4. The Fisheries. 9. Zoological Gardens. 
5. Whales and Whaling. 10, A Page of Dutch History. 


Next “me in One Vol. Post 8vo, 
THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
OF THE CRUSADES. 
By VON SYBEL. Fdited by Lady DUFF GORDON. 


Next week, in One Vol. Post 8vo, 


TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Vols. 


WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. 
By NOELL RADECLIFFE, 


AUTHOR OF “ALICE WENTWORTH,” “LEES OF BLENDON HALL,” 
KATHARINE OF ALEXANDRIA,” ETC, 


“*Wheel within Wheel’ is a good novel, and contains a story in which the reader 
feels himself too much interested to be critical.”—Atheneum, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


On Monday, November 11th, in Two Vols., price 21s, 


CELEBRATED FRIENDSHIPS. 


By Mrs. THOMSON, 
Author of “Memoirs of the Duchess of Marlborough,” 
“Life of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham,” &c. &c. 


CONTENTS. 


JOHN EVELYN AND ROBERT BOYLE, 

HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY, AND SIR THOMAS WYATT. 
WILLIAM COWPER AND MARY UNWIN, 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE, 
JOSEPH ADDISON AND RICHARD STEELE, 

MAGDALEN HERBERT AND DR. DONNE. 

SIR KENELM DIGBY AND SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND SIR FULKE GREVIL, 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE AND CHARLES LAMB. 

FENELON AND MADAME GUYON. 

MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER AND MRS. VESEY. 

HENRY ST. JOHN, LORD BOLINGBROKE, AND ALEXANDER POPE, 
DAVID GARRICK AND MRS, CLIVE, 


EDWARD HYDE, EARL OF CLARENDON, AND LUCIUS CARY 
VISCOUNT FALKLAND, 


FRANCES, COUNTESS OF HERTFORD, AND HENRIETTA LOUISA, 
COUNTESS OF POMFRET, 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG AND SONS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE BEST WORKS IN SACRED AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


Cc. I. STEWART, 
11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C.. 


HAS ON SALE, 

Generally, books valuable for their subjects, or from circumstances connected 

with their individual histories; and, particularly, 

Holy Scriptures in critical editions of the Original Texts, Polyglots, Ancient 
Versions, &c.; the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, and works 
in every department of Sacred Criticism ; 

Liturgies, Liturgical and Ritualistic Writers; Church Fathers, Middle-age 
Authors and Schoolmen; the Reformers and other Divines of the Six- 
teenth Century; the standard Fnglish and Foreign Theologians to the 
present time; Ecclesiastical Historians of all Countries, and Monastic 
Histories ; Illustrations of Amtiquities, Ecclesiastical and Civil; Couneils, 
Canon and Civil Law, Ecclesiastical Polity, &c.; Secular History and 
Antiquities. 

Foreign Orders promptly executed. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED FROM TIME TO TIME, AND SENT POST-FEEB. 


Libraries purchased, eaghanges made, valuation for legacy-duty, $e, 
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The Saturday Review. 


Now complete, in Twenty-one Vols. 4to, and Index, 
THE EIGHTH EDITION 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA; 


Or, Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 
ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF 5000 ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 
The pe 


In Full Cloth... £2512 0 
In Half Russia, “Marbled Edges 
In Full Tree Calf, Marbled Edges ............. 3817 6 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Price 1s., post free, 


THE LITERARY BUDGET 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS : 

1, THE WORKS OF CHARLES READE. 

2. LYRICS OF BOHEMIA, IN LONDON AND PARIS. 

3. MR. THOMAS HUGHES: HIS SCHOOL OF WRITERS. 

4. SENSATION LITERATURE. 

5. SPURGEON ON THE GORILLA. 

6. THE NEW AND THE OLD MAGAZINES. 

7. THE AFFECTATION OF THE ATHENAUM., 

8. NEXT MONTH: ITS LITERARY PROMISES, 

9. RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM. 

10. SHOP LITERATURE, 

11. ART UNION GAMBLING. 

12. THE TIMES’ CORRESPONDENT IN AMERICA. 

13. CHARLES DICKENS AND THE GHOST, 

14. MR. BELLEW’S NOVEL. 

15. COUNTRY EDITORS. 

In addition to the above Essays and Leading Articles, “ The Lit Budget” 

tains: Reviews of ull the New Books of the Month French and 
Literary Gossip—The Month's Drama—Science—Art 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE: 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


LONDON SOCIETY: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
LIGHT AND AMUSING LITERATURE, 


FOR 
THE HOURS OF RELAXATION. 


CONTAINING 

SELECT TALES; BIOGRAPHY AND ANECDOTE OF SOCIAL CELEBRITIES; 
TABLE TALK; OBSERVATIONS OF LIFE AND MANNERS; REMINI- 
SCENCES OF DISTINGUISHED LEADERS OF SOCIETY; THE ROMANCE 
OF LONDON LOCALITIES; LEAVES FROM THE HISTORY OF OLD 
ENGLISH FAMILIES; ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL AMUSE- 
MENT; POPULAR S8TUDIES—LITERARY, CRITICAL, ARTISTIC, AND 
SCIENTIFIC; HOLIDAY NOTES AND INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL; QUES- 
TIONS OF DOMESTIC INTEREST AND TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


This new Magazine will offer a variety of matter and illustration fitted for mental 
recreation and quiet enjoyment. It will be a book for leisure moments and their 
changeful moods, sometimes ete salutary thought, sometimes provoking a 
smile and a lighter vein—bl ig, , the ravy vigour of originality and the 
sparkle of a clear, nervous style, 

Vivid Sketches by Author and Artist, Spirited Discussions, and Lively Narrativ: 
under due restraint of taste and temper, will be combined to produce a readable 
popular periouical—diversified in its contents, and marked by hness. 

Neither governed nor ome by any —— from the incumbrance of a forced 
“mission,” or the dead-we'ght of a hazy g Miscellany comes forward to 
oceupy open, broad, and well-marked ground. 

“Lonpon Socrgry” will sustain its title—reflecting, as in a mirror and arresting 
as in a picture, glimpses of the brilliant Panorama o "Modern Society, caught from 
various points of view. In addition tothe usual el ts,of an bl ho par 

ducted Magazine, supported by able Writers and Artists, it will i deal ina special and 
ae manner with the Phenomena, Humours, and Curiosities of Society in Town 

untry. 


That combination of elegance and energy which is at once the grace and glory od 


our English Life at all its greater centres,—those characteristies which form 

guishing attractions of Society in the Capital and lend to it a peculiar fascina- 
tion, will be portrayed in this Magazine by pen and pencil. It will seek to trace the 
subtile, powerful influence exercised in the assemblies of cultivated men and refined 
women ; to exhibit the action and reaction of thoughtful intelligence and ambitious 
effort ; to estimate the force and define the direction of the Spirit of Society. 

While essenti lly cheerful in tone and even gay, as best becomes its chief 
“Lonpon Socirty” will draw no veil over the sterner features of that many-si 
life pee it essays to paint. A pleasant companion may be at the same time a true 

and an earnest nt does not act less forcibly when it comes with a smile and 
not with a frown. 

Although presenting hard realities, as well as gentler traits, it will yet be the chief 

because good is contagious as well as evil, to search out and linger over the 
sunnier aspects of life—to dwell on its benign influences and refreshing hours—its 
higher aspirations and nobler endeavours, By such means the new organ will try to 
move, and interest the 
RANK, WEALTH, WIT, AND BEAUTY 


which constitute the World of “Lonpow Socrgrry.” 
Published Monthly, price One Shilling. 
The First Number will appear on February 1, 1862. 


*,* All Literary and Artistic Communications should be addreseed to the Editor, 
sceompanied by envelopes for their return, if necessary. 


CHARLES READE'S NEW FACT ROMANCE. 


Just out, in Four Vols, £1 11s. 6d. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 
With Analysis and Brief Paraphrase. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


By the Rev. E. H. KNOWLES, 
Late Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
THE REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS ON GENESIS. 


Now ready, in Small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS ; 


With Notes and Reflections. 


By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 


This Work is uniformly with Mr. 
“ Harmony and Commentary on the Gospels.” 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 8s, 6d. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO AN AMATEUR MAGAZINE 
IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

Second Edition, with a Preface and Additional Notes, containing 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE LORD MACAULAY, 
The Author's Fellow Collegian, and early Friend; 
AND 
A SKETCH OF THE EARLY YEARS OF GRATTAN, 
Tending to identify him with Junius. 


By RICHARD PERRY, M.A. 
Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


WITH A CRITICALLY REVISED TEXT: A DIGEST OF VARIOUS READINGS: 
MARGINAL REFERENCES TO VERBAL AND IDIOMATIC USAGE: PROLEGOMENA: AND A 
COPIOUS CRITICAL AND EXEGBTICAL COMMENTARY IN ENGLISH, 


For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D. 
Dean of Canterbury. 


Vor. I—THE FOUR GOSPELS. Fourth Edition. 28s. 

Vou. IL—ACTS to II, CORINTHIANS, Fourth Edition, 24s. 

Vou. IIL.—GALATIANS to PHILEMON. Third Edition. (In the Press.) 
Vou. IV. Pant I.—HEBREWS to II. PETER, Second Edition, 18s, 
Vor. IV. Parr Il.—I, JOHN to REVELATIONS, 14s, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; AND 
DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO., CAMBRIDGB. 


Fifth and Cheaper Edition, price 5s. 6d. in cloth, or 9s. 6d. in plain morocco, 


HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK 
AND SUFFERING: 


In connexion with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. 
SELECTED FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS, 


Edited by the Rev. T. V. FOSBERY, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading. 

This Vol contains 233 separate pieces, hich about 90 are by writers 
some of these 

70 and 80 in number) ocour those of 


Amongst the names 
Sir J. Beaumont—Sir 1B of Bohemia—Phineas Fletcher—George 
Herbert—Dean Hickes—Bishop eremy ‘Taylor—Henry 


Vaughan—and Sir H. 
Amd of modern writers—Mrs. Wilberforce—S, T. Cole- 
mi wi Browning —Bishop 


Barrett 
Trench—Rev. Messrs, Chandler— 


OFFICE: 49, FLEET STREET. 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
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13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS FOR NOVEMBER. 


IFE of ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 


K.C.B.; with his a From his Private Papers, By 
Major-General Ergrs Napier. Two Vols. 8vo, with Portrait. (Now ready.) 


HE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. From 

Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow 

Academicians. By Waiter THornpury. Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits 
and other Illustrations, 30s. (Nov. 8th.) 


RENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By 


KavanaGu, Author of “ Nathalie,” &. Two Vols., 21s. 


(THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. By the 


Author of “Margaret Martianp,” &c. Three Vols. (Nov. 15th.) 


HITE AND BLACK: a Tale of the Southern 
States. Three Vols. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 
HE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, 


Exploration, and Adventure. By Cartes Jonny AnpERsson, Author 
of “ Lake ’Ngami.” 8vo, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 21s. 
“Mr. Andersson’s book, from the mgd of weli-told adventures, its rich fund of 


information, and spirited » a wide circle of readers. The inte- 
rest of his story never flags for a moment.”—Atheneum, 


ADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ DOMESTIC 
SKETCHES IN RUSSIA. Two Vols., 21s. 


“ This very agreeable book presents a Eoctocregh of Russian home life, the simplicity of 
which is as charming as the manner of relating it is at ive.” — 


HE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited, from Rare and Unpub- 
lished Documents, by Dr. Coatuice. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


HE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By 


; the Author of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.” Illustrated by J. 
E. Millais, A.R.A. Price 5s., bound, forming the New Volume of Hurst and 
Biackett’s Stanparp Lisrary of Cagap Epitions. 


“Ifasked to classify this work we should give it a place between ‘John Halifax’ and 
* The Caxtons.’”—Herald, 


IR RICHARD HAMILTON: 


A “Women are strongest.” 


THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By Epwarp 


Coprine. Three Vols. 


a Novel. 


“A very touching and life-like story, of great simplicity and heanty: hard, indeed, 
must be the heart ted by its g and News. 
Vols, 


OUNTY SOCIETY. Three 


“An admirably written and entertaining novel.””—Odserver. 


COMPLETION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA. 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT, 
IN FOUR DIVISIONS, EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 
In Four Vols., cloth, £2 2s. ; or half morocco, £2 10s. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


In Six Vols., cloth, £3; or Three Vols., half morocco, £3 12s. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


In Four Vols., cloth, £2 2s ; or Two Vols., half morocco, £2 10s. 
THE 


CYCLOPZDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE 


In Eight Vols., cloth, £4 16s. ; or Four Vols., half morocco, £5 12s, 
*,* For full details, see Prospectus, which may be had from the Publishers, 


CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
or through any Bookseller, 


is Cyclop y 

cient impression of an aggregate which includes somewhere or other all the information 
upon every conceivable Agood Encyclopedia, as every one knows, 
8 a compendions library, and though students may require further information upon some 
points than its summaries contain, even students will be surprised in this instance to find 
the materials at their disposal when they once adopt the habit of resorting to its pages. 
For ali practical purposes a large proportion of the articles may exhaustive; they are 
accurate to a degree which will strike even those who know what pains have been taken 
to render them so; and as they are concise as well as full, every column being rammed 
like a sky-rocket, the owner has areservoir out of all proportion to the library shelves it 
will oceupy.”— The Times, October 4th, 1861. 


“ As regards the of th dia, it is, however, impossible to give any suffi- 


SECOND EDITION OF “THE SILVER CORD.” 
This day iz published, in Three Vols. Post 8vo, price $1s, 6d. 


H £E Sib ¥ Cc OR D 


Brooks, Author of “The Gordian Knot,” “ Aspen Court,” &e. 
on. 


“If to create excitement from the first chapter to the last be the great object in writing 
a novel, Mr, Shirley Brooks has achieved a most remarkable snecess, for a more exciting 
er. 


ony than ‘The Silver Cord’ was, perhaps, never written.”—£raminer. 
“ A very curious and 


ul story.”—Atheneum, 
“There is a wealth of materials in it that is quite surprising. Almost every chapter has 


its own striking situation allotted to it, and we are constantly kept on the alert, watch- 
ing for something even more startling than all that has gone before.” —Saturday Review. 


On the 30th inst. will be published, price 10s, 6d, in cloth, gilt edges, 
The DOUBLE VOLUME for 1845 (Vols. 8 and 9), of 


THE RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 


Also, the Ninth Volume, in boards, price 5s. 
VOR. (OR 6s, 


THE FOLLOWING ARE ALREADY PUBLISHED :— 
Vols, 4 ANd 5 
Vols, 2 8 (1842), 108, 6d. | Vols, 6 and 7 
*.* Any Volume or Double Volume may always be had separately, 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 
UNIQUE GIFT BOOK FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON, 


EGYPT, NUBIA, AND ETHIOPIA. 
Illustrated by One Hundred Stereoscopic Photographs, taken by 
Francis Frits for Messrs. Negretti and Zambra: and numerous 
Wood Engravings. With Descriptive Letter-press, by JOSEPH 
Bonomi, and Suarpe, Author of ‘Egyptian Anti- 
quities,” &c. In One Vol. Small 4to, elegantly bound. 


THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS. From 


Ciullo D’Alcamo to Dante Alighieri (1100, 1200, 1300). In the 
Original Metres; together with Dante’s Vite Nuova. Translated 
by D. G. Rosserrr. Part I.—Poets chiefly before Dante. 
Part II.—Dante and his Circle. Post 8vo. 


THE LADY’S GUIDE to the ORDERING 
of her HOUSEHOLD, and the ECONOMY of the DINNER 
TABLE. By A Lapy. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” ‘‘ Stoneg 
of Venice,” ‘*Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c. Post 8vo, 
450 pp., with Portrait, price 6s. cloth, 


THE SOUL’S EXODUS and PILGRIMAGE. 
Author of ‘‘ The Divine Life in 


HISTORY OF THE FOUR CONQUESTS 
OF ENGLAND. By James Avcustus Sr, Joun. Two Vols, 8vo. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES, BY HOLME LEE. 
THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 


TUFLONGBO AND HIS ELFIN COMPANY, IN THEIR 
JOURNEY WITH LITTLE CONTENT THROUGH THE 
ENCHANTED FOREST. By Hotme Les, Author of ‘‘ Legends 
from Fairy Land,” &c. With Eight Illustrations by W. Sharpe. 
Small Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


BIRDS: HOW TO REAR AND KEEP 
THEM. Uniform with, and by the Author of, ‘‘In-door Plants.” 
With Coloured Frontispiece, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


EXPERIENCES of an ENGLISH SISTER 
of CHARITY. By Marcaret Goopmay. Small Post 8vo, 


CHEAPER EDITION. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anrnoxy 


Trottore. One Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


LAVINIA. By the Author of “ Doctor 
— “Lorenzo Benoni,” &c. Small Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 


THE FOUR GEORGES: Sketches of 


Manners, Morals, Court and Town Life. By W. M. THACKERAY. 


Crown 8vo. 
LOVEL THE WIDOWER. By W. M. 
THaAcKERAY. Crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


WARP AND WOOF;; or, The Reminiscences 


of Doris Fletcher. By Hosmz Leg, Author of “ Against Wind 
and Tide,” ‘‘ Kathie Brande,” &c. Three Vols, Post 8vo. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF LEIGH 
Edited by his Sox. With a Photographic 
Portrait. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Harriet 


Martineav. A New Edition. Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCXX. 


CONTENTS: 
I, SHELLEY’S LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
II. COAL MINES, 
III, IMMUTABILITY OF THE LAWS OF NATURE, 
IV. NEWTON. 
V. GROWTH OF ENGLISH POETRY, 
VI. PLUTARCH. 
VII. EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 
VIII. DE TOCQUEVILLE, 
1X. THE CHURCH RATE QUESTION, 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT. 
With Extracts from MSS. Papers. By Earu Stannore. Portrait, 
Vols. I. and II. Post 8vo, 21s. 


HISTORY AND HEROES OF MEDICINE. By 
J. RuTHERFURD M.D. Portraits. 8vo, lis. 
IV. 


SCEPTICISM: a Retrogressive Movement in Theology 
and Philosophy. By Lorp Lrypsay. 8vo, 9s. 


v. 

EXPLORATIONS IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 
with Accounts of the SAVAGE TRIBES, and the Chase of the 
GORILLA, NEST-BUILDING APE, &c. By M. pu 
Tenth Thousand. [llustrations. 8vo, 21s. 


vi. 
SUGGESTIONS ON POPULAR EDUCATION. 


By Nassau 8yo, 9s. 
vil. 
SUNDAY: its Origin, History, and Present Obliga- 


tions; being the BAMPTON LECTURES for 1860. By James A. 
Hessey, D.C.L. Second Edition. 8vo, 16s. 


Vill. 


THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL OF THE 
CENTURY. By A. Illustra- 


Ix. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


With a detailed Account of the Spanish Armada. By J. LotHrop 
Motutey. Fourth Thousand. Portraits. Two Vols. 8vo, 30s. 


=. 

TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN JUTLAND, THE 

DANISH ISLES, AND COPENHAGEN. By Horacr 
Illustrations. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


xI. 
ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS BY 
CHARLES THE FIRST. By Joun Forster. Post 8vo, 12s. 


XII. 
THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 1641. By Jonn 
Forster. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF THE LATE 
GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON, during his Travels, Personal 
Services, and Public Events, 1812-14. Map. Two Vols. 8vo, 26s. 


xIv. 


DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 
ABBOTT, LORD COLCHESTER, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
1802-17, “Edited by His Sox. Portrait. Three Vols. 8vo, 42s. 


xv. 
ICELAND; ITS VOLANOES, GEYSERS, AND 
GLACIERS. Explored in a Summer Excursion. By Commander C. 
S. Forprs, R.N. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 14s. 


XVI. 
THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By Sir Francis 
B.'Heap, Bart. Fourth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, ds. 


XVII. 

ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Early 
History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas, By H. Sumyse 
8vo, 12s. 

XVIII. 

THE PROVINCE OF JURISPRUDENCE 


DETERMINED. By the late Jony Avstin. Second Edition. 
8vo, lés. 


THE GREAT SAHARA. Wanderings South of the 
By Rev. H, B, Tristzam. Lilustrations, Post 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
AIDS TO FAITH: a Series of Theological Essays by 


the following Writers. One Vol. 8vo. 
Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE—On Inspiration. ; Rev. Dr. MCCAUL—Mosaie Record of Crea- 
v. F.C, CooK—Ideology and Subscription. tion—and on x ? 
ISHOP OF Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON—The Penta- 


zg R—Seri 
DEAN OF EXETE ripture and its Inter OF OP 
Doctrine of 


tation. 
Rev H. L. MANSEI—On Miracles, ‘Atonement, 


A NEW HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE; 
from the taking of eg the Turks to the Close of the War 
in the Crimea, By Tuos. H. Vols. I.and II, 8vo. 

ul. 


ONE YEAR IN SWEDEN, including a Visit to 
the Isle of Gothland. By Horacrk Marryat, Author of “Jutland 
and the Danish Isles.” TIlustrations. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 


Iv. 

LIVES OF ENGINEERS; with an Account of 
their Principal Works, and a History of Inland Communication in 
Britain. By Sizes, Author of “Life of Stephenson,” 
Portraits and numerous Woodcuts. Vols. I. and II. ovo. 


Vv. 
LETTERS FROM ROME, written to Friends at 
Home. By Rev. J. W. Burgox, Author of “ Life of Fraser Tytler.” 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


vi. 

METALLURGY: the Art of Extracting Metals from 

their Ores and Adapting them to Various P of Manufacture. By 

Joun Percy, FRS. First Division—Furt, Coprsr, Zinc, and 
Brass. Illustrations. 8vo. 


Vil. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
JEWISH CHURCH. From Abraham to Samuel. By Rev. A P. 
Sarene, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. 

vO. 
VIII. 


THE STORY OF DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS 
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